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How can I taste the red, red wine, 

Or sit at festive board. 
Nor think of those, whose valiant blood 

Was shed by the Northmen's sword? 
Oh, woe is me, my warriors. 

The gallant and the true ! 
Would that on Moray's fatal plain 

Your King had died with you ! 
Rise up, and sound the bugle — 

Ay ! sound it far and wide. 
And send the fiery cross with speed 

To every moimtain side ; 
And tell the chief of every clan 

We bid him to the chase ; 
The pirate Dane shall be our game, 

Moray our trysting-place ; 
And when we 've driven them from the land. 

We'll spread the feast in pride. 
And fill the brimming cup for all 

Who battled at our side ! " 

The bugle sounded, and they came 

From every lake and glen ; 
Their tartans waved upon the mount. 

Their swords flashed on the plain ; 
For when did Scottish monarch call 

Upon the dans in vain ? 








^t ^Mt of isteti^ 

Dulenan glides throTigh rocks and hills 

Till it reach the noble Spey, 
And the birch-tree and the rowan hang 

Graceful above its way ; 
But no maiden roves beneath the boughs^ 

No sound of life is near ; 
Since the stranger's foot hath trode the land 

There is nought but grief and fear. 
On the northern bank their army lay. 

Drawn up in all its pride. 
And a band of chosen warriors 

Was encamped on the other side. 

King Malcolm hath told his chieftains bold 

That to-morroVs rising sun 
Should find, on every heath and lea. 

The bloody work begun. 
Then forward stepped an aged Scot, 

And low he bent the knee. 
And he told the King of a secret way 

That would give him the victory. 
He led them up the river's bank. 

Where the rocks rose wild and high. 
And the water deep and rapid. 

With a sullen sound rolled by. 
They built a wall across it, 

And checked Dulenan's tide. 






^t Rattle rf Portly 



Till the prisoned waves burst like a flood 

(yer the plains on either side ; 
And the foaming stream grew calmer^ 

And sank^ foot by foot, away, 
Till between the severed armies 

All dry the channel lay. 
The Danes looked on in wonder. 

That soon in words broke out, 
And they raised the Raven banner. 

With a loud and joyous shout — 
'^ The gods are fighting for us. 

They have stemmed the mountain tide; 
Fresh victories await us. 

We will tame the Celtic pride ! 
On ! on, ye gallant Northmen ! 

Plunge deep into the fray. 
For the worshippers of Odin 

Once more shall win the day ! ^' 

The Gael draw near ! the Gael draw near I 

The foes meet hand to hand ; 
And the chosen men they fall like rain 

'Neath the deadly Scottish brand. 
Now haste, ye Danes I and cross the bed 

Where late the river lay. 
And help your gallant comrades 

To win the fight to-day ! 








Then up rose the bold Vikings 

And clashed their arms— in vain ! 
For never more might those two bands 

Unite on earth again. 
There came a sound that louder grew^ 

A dull and heavy sound, 
And the river, like a tempest*s crash, 

Burst on the battle ground. 
It filled the narrow channel. 

And spread both far and wide. 
And many a dauntless warrior 

Sank in the whelming tide. 
The chosen men are driven back — 

In vain for help they call ; 
In powerless rage the others stand, 

And see their brethren fall ; 
For the waves were vexed and angry. 

And they might not venture o'er, 
And all along the southern bank 

Was red with Danish gore. 

The fight is done, the field is strewed 

With dead and dying men. 
And the Grael are wading through the stream. 

That grows calm and smooth again. 
The plaided chiefs rush onwards. 

While the grim Northmen wait 





t^t ^Battle rf Pirrtlufe, 

The onset of their enemies^ 

In fierce and deadly hate. 
Oh, what a fearinl conflict ! 

For both alike are brave. 
And both have sworn to conquer 

Or to find a bloody grave. 
The Gael fight for their country, 

Their monarch, and their God, 
And for free and full possession 

Of their native mountain sod. 
The others with the energy 

Of fierce and fell despair. 
For many a life depended 

Upon their efforts there ; 
For they had built a large, fair town 

Upon the North Sea's strand. 
And many a Danish mother dwelt 

Within the conquered land. 

Long, long the battle ranges ; 

The victory inclines 
By turns to one or other 

Of the contending lines. 
The Scots gained ground each moment, 

But the Danes fought long and well. 
And they gave no signs of yielding. 

Till both their leaders fell ; 











%\t ^mt of Portly. 

They pause — they waver — they give way — 

The fiery Scots pursue, 
And in the foreign pirates' blood 

Their ruthless hands imbrue ; 
At every step they *re stricken down, 

On every side they flee — 
Now joy to thee, fair Moray ! 

For thy soil once more is free ! 

Out spake the good King Malcolm — 

There was triumph in his eye, 
And he signed the sign of the blessed cross 

" See how our foemen fly ! 
The day is ours, my children. 

Praise be to Gtod on high ! 
To Him be all the glory. 

He hath ta^en the Christianas part. 
He guided your good broadswords 

To the heathen pirates' heart. 
I vowed a vow in battle. 

If He gave us the day. 
That I on Mortlich's plain would raise 

A large and fair Abbaye. 
And I will give both lands and wealth 

To the monks I there will bring ; 
They shall pray for bonnie Scotland 

And for her sceptred King. 



^ 



^d 






8 ^t "^Mt 0f Purtlir^- 

And on every anniversary, 

Those holy men shall say 
Mass for the souls of those who fell 

Fighting for us this day ; 
And for three of our noblest chieftains 

Who have fallen in the fray. 
On the wives and maidens of the west 

There will dawn a day of woe, 
For stout Sir Kenneth of the Isles 

On the bloody grass lies low. 
Dunbar, brave Thane of Lothian ! 

Thou too art gone to rest ; 
Thy falcon eye is glazed and dim, 

And the death-wound in thy breast. 
And Graeme, the lord of fair Strathern, 

We ne'er shall see again 
Wielding the lance, when armies meet 

In battle on the plain. 
We will not mourn them, comrades ; 

For glorious was their doom — 
Oh, would to Heaven I too might pass 

In battle to the tomb ! 
Where now lie bleeding corses 

The house of prayer shall stand ; 
'Twill be our noblest monument — 

A blessing to the land. 







€^t pottle 0f Portlk^. 

There shall be comfort for the sad — 

A home for all who stray ; 
And prayer^ and praise, and benison. 

At dawn, and dose of day. 
And when the hour of death shall come, 

.As it miist come to all. 
When, for the robe and knightly sword. 

We don the sable pall ; 
Oh ! may this deed that we have done. 

Plead for onr sonls in Heaven, 
And the sins, which we have all to me. 

In mercy be forgiven ! *' 



30th December^ 1851. 



o^3 ^ Kr^C ' 
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C|)e ^arons fast Christmas. 



There is feasting in the Castle, 

'Tis the meny Christmas time, 
'Tis the season of rejoicing 

In every age and cUme : 
And the Yule log blazes brightly 

On the broad and ample hearth, 
And the ruddy light is gleaming 

On a scene of joy and mirth. 

There are knights and noble barons, 

Lords of council and of war ; 
There are young and handsome gallants, 

Sons, and kinsmen of Dunbar ; 
There are ladies tall and stately. 

Guests at many a royal feast ; 
There are maidens fair and gentle. 

From the cloister just released ; 







C^i Raton's ^ast Cj^simas* 

There are children^ lightly bounding 

Through the large and lofty hall^ 
And its rafters old are ringing 

With their langh and meny call. 
And the owner of the Castle^ 

The hero of the feast. 
With a tone of cordial welcome. 

Turns to greet each entering guest. 

He indeed is near the closing 

Of his earthly pilgrimage ; 
And his locks are few and scanty, 

Whitened by the snows of age ; 
And his hand is all unsteady, 

And his voice is low and weak. 
And his form is bent and feeble, 

Pale and hollow is his cheek. 
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But his eyes, so brightly gleaming. 

Happiness to all impart. 
From his face beams forth the lustre 

Of a good and loving heart. 
All his sons near him are standing. 

Listening to his every word. 
Glad are they to take a lesson 

From that wise and aged lord. 
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And the children crowd around him ; 

With delight they listen long 
To the auld-warld tales he tells them. 

And the harper's thrilling song. 
Many a day the revel lasteth, 

All that wealth or art suggests 
Is within the Castle gathered. 

To delight the Baron's guests. 



But at length draws near the hour 
When the mirthful group must part, 

In the great hall they assemble 
With full many an aching heart. 

In the centre of his children, 
Smilingly the old man stands. 

And he thus, in solemn accents, 
Speaketh to his kindred bands : — 



'' Children, hear me ! Something tells me 

We shall meet no more on earth ; 
When at. Yule again ye mingle 

Ye shall miss me from the heairth. 
But long honoured and remembered 

Are the wishes of the dead — 
May your hearts, in future moments. 

Oft recaU the words I said. 






" Sons ! I charge you to remember 

From what noble house ye spring ; 
Be your weapons ever ready 

For your coimtry and your king ! 
Daughters ! in the halls of princes 

Keep unchanged your modest faith 
Trust me, 'tis a priceless jewel, 

Better far than beauty's wreath ! 



" Train your children up in honour. 

Courtesy, and gentle grace ; 
That they may, to distant ages. 

Bear the glories of our race ! 
May their hearts be ever stainless, 

Pure as the untrodden snow ! 
Fare ye well ! an old man's blessing 

Rests on you where'er ye go ! " 



Then he sent to Melrose Abbey, 

Where he had a kinsman true : 
The good priest obeyed the summons — 

All too well the cause he knew ! 
And the Baron dofiSed his armour. 

Bade adieu to hoimd and barb. 
Placed his good sword in the scabbard, 

And assumed the firiar's garb. 
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C^t ^mron's l^ast Christmas* 



Prayer and fasting, Bolemn watchings. 

All his hours most now employ ; 
Every thought is fixed on Heaven, 

Purified firom earth's alloy. 
Oh, not long the vigil lasted — 

His blest spirit took its way. 
Freed from pain without a struggle. 

To the realms of endless day ! 



27th September, 1852. 



^Si^m^i2^^ — — 
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H JfOfiii of Saint 3!larnartt. 



i Thb Stan look down on the silent jriain, 

Wliere the crowded tents aiise. 
Like the crested waves of a fo^wing nuun 
'Neath the firown of angry skies. 



A gallant host lies slumbering ihert. 
All armed from head to heel. 

With their tartan plaids and their pennons 
And thdr swords of glittering steel. 



While, fiff awaj on the moonlit sea. 
Gloomy and strange and dark. 

With the broad sails drooping hesTily, 
Bides manT a Danish bark« 
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The fiery cross sped through the land. 

And beacons blazed amain. 
To tell there had come to the western strand 

Large bands of the roving Dane. 



The Highlander left the hills afar, 

Where the heath and the bracken ware. 

And the pibroch sounded the notes of war. 
As he rushed to join the brave. 



The peasant left his oxen team, 

The shepherd left his fold. 
And the men-at-arms from the Marches came. 

All resolute and bold. 



Barons and lords of the Border land. 
Chiefs of the Highland glen — 

All the glory and pride of fair Scotland 
Was gathered together then. 



The Earl of Dunbar he hath gone to rest 
At the foot of an old oak tree; 

His cuirass is girded on his breast. 
And his dagger is at his knee. 






% 2^eg<nir rf Simi '^wcpxtt 

Calmly he sleeps — ^no boding thought 
Disturbs his deep-drawn breath, 

Yet the morrow's sun may call him forth. 
Perchance, to a fearful death. 
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Say, is it morning bursts on his sight, 
And reddens along the sky? 

No, brighter far is the glorious light 
That shines on his dazzled eye ; 



While before him, borne on the ambient air. 

Three noble beings stand, — 
A lady, stately, and tall, and fair. 

With a knight on either hand. 



Pale is her brow as the moon's pale ray. 

Her eye like the ocean blue. 
And the clustering locks that round her play 

Of the sunlight's golden hue; 



And robes, with many a jewel graced. 
Her beauteous form enfold. 

And high on her lofty brow is placed 
A crown of the sparkling gold. 
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18 % ^tjenb of Sirint gtarjnpret* 

He gazed, and he knew Saint Margaret, 
The flower of the Saxon line, 

By the gleam of her radiant coronet. 
And her smile of light divine. 



Lowly to earth he bent hia knee. 
And he bowed his crested head. 

And he hastily muttered an Ave Marie, 
And signed himself in dread. 



She spoke in tones like the breeze of the west 
When o'er southern flowers it blows ; 

And a feeling strange, in the warrior's breast, 
At that gentle voice arose. 



" I have heard the cry of my people's woe, 
I have heard the clashing spear, 

I have seen the tears of the maidens flow 
As the hour of fight drew near. 



" Leader of Scotland's martial band I 
Son of the Border's Lord ! 

I have come to nerve thy mighty hand, 
I have come to bless thy sword I 






^' Forth to the battle ! and fear thou not 
Though thrice the foes assail ; 

Honour and glory shall be the lot 
Of the triumphant Gael. 
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" My sons shall go with thee — Unseen^ unheard 
Shall the tramp of their coursers be^ 

But swift as the flight of the mountain bird^ 
Or the wind that stirs the sea. 



" And never more on the Scottish shore 

Shall the pirate vessels glide. 
And ne'er shall they bring the sounds of war 

To the lake or the mountain side. 



" Blest are the souls that pass to-day, 
With all their errors shriven ! 

Go — say that Saint Margaret still will pray 
For Scotland's weal in Heaven ! '' 



The morning dawned, and the Scots arose 
With a loud and joyous cry ; 

They boimded down on their gloomy foes 
Like eagles from the sky. 







20 ^ f tgenb rf 5amt PargareL 

The Danes fought long, the Danes fought well- 
The Danes shall fight no more ; 

For there scarce was a warrior left to tell 
How they &red on the Scottish shore. 

And ne'er again o'er the Western main 
Were the rovers' galleys driven ; 

And Saint Margaret pleaded, not in vain^ 
Fair Scotland's cause in Heaven. 



SOth May^ i8&3. 



---i H-«51i;^^L^ _ 
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%\t jasper's |r0p|tC5. 



'Tis eyening hour — another day. 

With its toils and its cares, hath passed away ; 

The sun hath sunk in the glowing west, 

And the soft dews fall on the earth's green breast ; 

And all is still, save the ceaseless roar 

Of the billows that dash on the rocky shore, 

Or the measured tread of the warder bold 

Guarding the walls of yon mighty hold. 

i 

I 
Within the Castle 'tis silence all. 

No laughter sounds in the Baron's hall; 

Y« .h. h»rt. i. paed, »d the W i. d»»d, ; 

For the Baron to-night hath a stranger-guest — 

An old, old man, whose wrinkled brow. 

Pale as the drift of the wintry snow. 

Is deeply furrowed by time and care, 

And thinly veiled by his silver hair; 
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Those unkempt locks, so white and long, 
Are not such as to gallant knight belong; 
And the shape of that glossy beard, I ween. 
Not such as in royal court is seen ; 
Wild and strange is the glance of his eye. 
But his tread is firm, and his bearing high. 
By the tone of his voice — ^by the thin white hand. 
Raised at times with an air of command — 
By the homage paid to his changeful mood — 
Ye may tell he is come of gentle blood ! 



And near him sits that Baron bold. 

The son of a race of heroes old. 

Of men who won, on the battle field. 

All the fEune and the honours that earth can yield. 

His eye, like the goss-hawk's, dear and blue. 

Seems to pierce the heart of the stranger through. 

And read all the changing thoughts that roll 

In the secret depths of his inmost soul ; 

The mouth, with its lips so firmly pressed. 

Tells that within the warrior's breast 

A fiery spirit slumbering lies. 

And brooks no master beneath the skies. 

Dark are the clustering locks that hide 

A forehead that bears the seal of pride ; 

And proud indeed may that Baron 

Who in the land is greater than he 7 






f[,1it liar's |r0p|iqj. 

His Castle is filled with a fearless band, 
Who know no law save their lord's command; 
Dreadful in fight is his broad claymore. 
Tinged to the hilt with his foeman's gore ; 
His voice in council is high and clear. 
And ever he standeth his monarch near ; 
And when are seen, in the splendid court. 
His nodding plume and his princely port. 
By native bards are his praises sung ; 

And by ladies, decked in gem and pearl, 
Many a gentle glance is flung 

At the stalwart form of the mighty Earl. 

Long they talk as the hours roll on ; 
Earnest and low is their voices' tone. 
Oreat must the cause be, that can unite, 
E'en for the space of a single night, 
Two men who by nature, blood, and birth. 

In thought and feeling so different are ; 
For the one is the Warlock of Ercildoune, 

And the other the Lord of proud Dunbar ! 

Heavily the shadows fall 

Over Cospatrick's vaulted hall ; 

And the torches gleam on armour bright. 

Lances and pennons borne in fight. 

The Baron looks round with an eye of pride, 
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Then turns to the stranger at his side ; 
He starts, for on the old man's brow 
Are gathered anguish, fear, and woe ; 
His bosom heaves many a stifled sigh. 
And unearthly light beams in his eye. 
*' Speak ! " cries Dunbar, " for well I know 
The prophetic spirit is on thee now ; 
And fain would I hear of what shall come 
When I am laid in my narrow tomb. 
Speak then, Prophet ! Oh, tell to me 
What shall the doom of this Castle be ? 
What princely pageants shall fill its halls ? 
What sounds of war rise beneath its walls — 
And what shall be the fate of my race. 
Shall they hold in history the highest place. 
Feared and honoured, whatever betide. 
Crowned with power, and pomp, and pride ? " 

" What I dost thou ask me the veil to raise 

That hides the future firom mortal gaze ? 

Be it so — ^To thy daring eye 

The book of ages shall open lie ; 

And forms yet unborn shall pass before thee. 

As dreams in the stillness of night come o'er thee ! 

'' Woe to thee, Scotland ! Woe to thee ! 
Dark is the day that mine eyes foresee. 







When two proud Barons of great renown 

Shall each lay claim to thine ancient crown ; 

They shall not tmst to their own good sword. 

But shall call in the aid of a foreign lord. 

Who by £Eur promise, word, and smile, 

Deeds of valour, and covert wile. 

Shall draw to him many of noble name — 

Ah ! little they guess the coming shame ! 

He shall give thy crown, as the Baron's hand 

Gives to his vassal a part of his land. 

Exacting homage and service too. 

Open and public, as his due ! 

My own dear land ! oh, woe for thee ! 

And is there none that can set thee firee ? 

Where are thy sons of the dauntless mien ? 

Where their good broadswords that flashed so keen. 

That turned so often the battle's tide ? 

Where is their ancestors' boundless pride ? 

Gone are thy chie& of worth and power. 

They would not have shrunk in the adverse hour. 

Or bowed to the abject and cowardly thing 

That the Norman hath chosen to be thy King ! 

He comes ! He comes ! that dastard lord. 

Whose hand is unworthy to grasp a sword. 

He sits in the high and hallowed place 

That was filled by the chiefs of thine ancient race. 

Where the saintly David, and Malcolm bold. 
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And William the Lion^ dwelt of old ; 
And he takes their crown, aa a lawful gain, 
For duty done to his suzerain I 
Thou that wert ever the land of the firee, 
Who will believe such things of thee ? — 
Then, when he thinketh himself secure. 
Of strong support, and of victory sure. 
He shall cast off the servile mask he wore— 
He shall break the oath he solemnly swore — 
And call to arms — as if Victory, 

Who weaves her crowns for a noble brow. 
Could smile on a creature base as he. 

Traitor alike to friend and foe ! 

'' I see a cloud, a gathering doud. 
And thick drops fisdl from its sable shroud — 
Drops, not of rain, but of bloody red. 
Like that which on battle-fields is shed. 
I hear a sound like the thunder's roar. 

When storms burst on our sea-girt coast — 
'Tis the hollow knell of a nation's war, 

'Tis the march of the Norman*s advancing host ! 

" Berwick's walls are not high or strong. 

Yet they have detained the invader long ; 

For the hearts of her children are firm and bold. 

They will not relinquish the post they hold. 
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And a few days longer will surely bring 

The promised aid firom the Scottish King. 

But fraud hath accomplished what force could not do — 

The gates are unbarred to the ambushed foe ; 

And the Southron^ in haste^ rushes on to his prey — 

Oh^ a fearful harvest he reaped that day ! 

As soon might ye check the whelming force 

Of the motmtain torrent's impetuous course^ 

As prevent the fall of the fatal brand 

That gleams in the Norman's relentless hand ! 

Then marvel not if, when they tell 

How the town of Berwick was lost and won. 
The Scottish annals in hate should dwell 

On the name of Dunbar, thy mighty son ! " 

" 'Tis false, ihou Warlock of Ercildoune ! 

False is the tale thou art telling me ; 
For the day that dawns on such disgrace, 

A son of Cospatrick shall never see ! " 



" Sir Earl ! I charge thee, blame him not, 
Though dark, alas ! is the deed he wrought. 
Thou dost not know — ^thou canst not see 
The depth of our country's misery ; 
How, by contending factions rent— 
Her grandeur gone, her spirit bent — 
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A prey to all her foes she stands. 

And her wounds are dealt by Scottish hands ! 

I know it is a fearful thing. 

The foe in our native land to bring ; 

But his heart is maddened by treason's thrust. 

Deceived, betrayed in his dearest trust — 

And the Earls of Athole, Menteith, and Mar, 

In his own proud Castle of Dunbar, 

Are holding their revels, and forming their band. 

And debating how best the foe to withstand ; 

While from thy ramparts, abode of the brave ! 

Floats the banner of Baliol, the traitor and slave ! 

True — ^to our foe he shall fealty swear. 

But the Hero of Scotland is with him there ; 

And is it not best, in that evil time, 

AJl stained with bloodshed and with crime. 

To stand with the Bruce by King Edward's seat, 

Than kneel, a base courtier, at BalioVs feet ? 

" The Bruce ! with shouts of loud acclaim 
Shall thousands hail that honoured name. 
The usurper's transient reign is o'er— 
The English are driven from Scotland's shore ; 
The hero's hand hath burst the chain, 
And restored his country to life again ! 
And if, while he treads on his glorious way. 
The Earl of Dunbar be far away, 







Blame him not ! for his strongest hold 

Shall be torn firom his grasp by a warrior bold ; 

And long shall he wander, bereft of all. 

But returns to die in his fathers' hall I 

''A few years more, and this land shall be 

The scene of a mightier victory ; 

A handful of Scots for many a day 

Shall hold an invading host at bay ; 

And the bravest and best of the Southern land 

Shall be shamed by a woman's dauntless hand ! 

Then shall thy name reach to every clime ; 

Then shall thy Castle be in its prime. 

I tell thee, thy sons shall be prouder far 

To trace their descent firom the great Dunbar, 

Than could they transport to this rocky coast 

All the wealth and the honours that monarchs boast. 

Not long shall their power and splendour last — 

'Tis a glorious time, but 'twill soon be past ! 

A Monarch's son shall claim the hand 

Of the furest lady in the land ; 

And Dunbar's proud heart swells high, I ween. 

That a child of his shall be Scotland's Queen. 

But a dark Baron, a secret foe. 

Hath sworn to work him mickle woe ! 

He hath gained with ease the private ear 

Of the old King's treacherous Councillor, 
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Little they care for plighted word ; 

The hand of Scotland's heir is sold — 
Oh^ dire dis^^race ! Oh, shame unheard ! — 

For the richest dower of lands and gold. 

" The Earl is a wrathfiil man, I trow ; 

He hath made a deep and bitter vow. 

That his stately halls he no more will see 

Till he of that insult avenged be. 

In a foreign camp, or in civil strife, 

Pass the last years of his chequered life ; 

But those who have wronged him have hearts of steel. 

His death cannot quench the hate they feel ; 

They blame the proud heart for the ills they have done. 

And wreak their revenge on his only son. 

Prison and exile — ^wrong and grief — 

Sad is the life of that fated Chief! 

Unknown, imwept, in a foreign land. 

The last of thy race hath passed away, 
Leaving behind no friendly hand 

To mark the spot where his ashes lay. 
But there is a great and searching Eye, 
Before which all secrets open lie ; 
There is a wiser, a mightier Hand, 
That rules the fortunes of every land; 
And no deed is wrought by crime and wrong. 
But it brings its just reward ere long ; 






By viewless links the unerring laws 
Join the effect to the mighty cause^ 
And each tale of history shows how vain 
Is the effort of man to break the chain ! 
The youthful Prince, erewhile so gay, 

Begging in vain for a piece of bread. 
In a narrow dungeon pines away, 

And the murderer stands by his dying bed ! 
Dark is the yengeance by Heaven decreed 
On all who take part in that infamous deed ; 
Ages must pass, and blood must flow, 
In the long hour of Scotland's woe. 

" This ancient Castle, and all its lands, 
Shall pass into the Sovereign's hands ; 
And there is not a rare or precious gem 
In Scotland's regal diadem. 
Of which her Monarchs so jealous are. 
As the strong Fortress of Dunbar ! 
Here shall they fly in their darkest hour. 
When the black tempests o'er them lower ; 
Though circled by armies forth they go. 
It shall be but to death, or to deeper woe. 
Thus, strangely blent with their destiny. 
Like a fairy gift shall the Castle be. 
When in the hands of its rightful lord. 

It shall add to his power, wealth, and fame ; 
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But when rent firom his grasp by a tyrant's word^ 

It becomes a source of defeat and shame ; 
Until at kst a stem decree 
Ordains that the walls dismantled be ; 
And the stones that have mocked the tempest's blast. 
That checked the foe as he onward passed^ 
That echoed the heroine's stem commands^ 
Shall be hewn down by unwarlike hands. 
The fields that thine ancestors^ haughty lord ! 
Gained at the point of their trusty sword. 
To some peaceful burgher shall then be sold, 
For the Prince hath need of the tradesman's gold ! 
And then, deserted — ^forgot by all — 
Roofless shall stand the once peerless hall ; 
The wandering wind shall sweep hoarsely by. 

The roving sea-bird come from far, 
And the owl shall hoot, and the raven cry. 
In the ruined turrets of old Dunbar ! " 

'' And is it bo? 'Tis a fearful tale; 

One that might make a brave heart quail ! 

We build our towers — ^we win us fame — 

We bequeath to our children a noble name ; 

Yet, could we rise from the grave, and see 

The fate of our latest posterity. 

We should find them scattered on every shore. 

Feared, and honoured, and sought no more. 
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While the sons of those who in cities herd — 
Almost too base for the clansman's sword — 
Dismantle our castles^ possess our land, 
And barter the fields where the ruins stand ! 
Thank Heaven ! I shall not see the time 
When the burghers* children to power climb. 
No ! Give me my fearless vassal horde. 
My gallant steed, and my father's sword ; 
And when death comes, it shall not appal — 
I will fall as a Scottish Chief should fall ! 
Old man ! old man ! thou art dreaming now,— 
The future may bring us change and woe. 
But I'll ne'er believe that a son of mine 
Should prove so unworthy of his line, 
So false to the lessons his Ancestors give — 
To be chased firom his fiathers' halls — and Uve ! 
I had believed thee, hadst thou said 
That he called his kinsmen to his aid. 
Swore to the tyrant ne'er to yield. 
And tried his fortune in the field ; 
There, fighting for his hearth and land. 
Had he fallen by some noble hand, 
'Mid the clash of arms, and the din of war. 
Had passed the soul of the last Dunbar ! — 
Rhymer of Ercildoune, tell me true ; 
I ask of thee a given sign. 
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And, if tbou fiul'st, thou shalt dearly me 

The ill thou 'at foretold to me and mine ! 
Tell me what weather to-morrow will be. 
Soon will the dawn break acroaa the sea ! '' 

" Cloudless and clear shall that mom arise. 
Glorious shall be the smiling skies ; 
But at noon there shall oome a heavy doud 
That shall wrap all Scotland in its shroud ; 
It shall cover the land, it shaU cover the 
Alas ! that I live that storm to see 1 " 

The shadows of night have passed away, 

And cloudless dawns the opening day; 

The noontide hour is oome and past. 

But there firowns no storm, there howU no blast ; 

And on the EarVs lip a scornful smile 

Scatters the gathered gloom for awhile ; 

And in his heart thrills the joyous thought. 

The sign hath failed I the doom is nought I 

Soon will the fetteful day be o'er — 

But hark ! who knocks at the Castle door ? 

A rider hath come with fiery speed. 

White with foam is his jaded steed ; 

Strange are the tidings that he doth bring — 

" Woe to thee, Scotland ! thou hast no King ! 
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Mom found the Monarch in health and glee — 
Oh ! it was good his smile to see 
As forth he rode finom the Palace door — 
Back to that Palace he came came no more ! 
He rode at noon o'er the rocky height — 

The white stones ^ttered — ^the steed took firigfat ! 

Lo ! on the rocks^ 'mid the dashing spray, 

lies Alexander's lifeless day ! ** 

Cold grew Cospatrick's danntless heart ; 

He turned away with a sadden start. 

For wen he knew the storm had come 

Which should wrap all Scotland in its ^oom \ 

He knew it was the given sign 

That sealed the doom of his fated line. 

And he asked himficlf with a heavy sigh. 

How could he doubt the prophecy ? 

The days of courtly grief are o'er. 

But the Earl of 3Iarch shall smile no more ; 

And daily his wondering kinsmen mark 

That their Chieftain's eye is ^azed and dim — 
Tis not that he weeps for Scotland's loss. 

Though her gallant Monarch was dear to him. 
No ! he bears in his breast a cause of woe. 
That his friends and hiB vassals shall never know. 
Whene'er he sits by the blazing fire. 
He hears the words of that aged sire ; 
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They fall like a weight on his broken hearty 

And their deadening chill will not thence depart ; 

They ring in his ear when he paces o'er, 

With uncertain steps^ his Castle floor ; 

And if perchance, in passing by. 

Some cherished trophy arrests his eye. 

He turns away with a brow of gloom, 

And mutters the Prophet's words of doom : — 

" The wandering wind shall sweep hoarsely by, 

The roving sea-bird come from far. 
And the owl shall hoot, and the raven cry. 

In the ruined turrets of old Dimbar ! " 



18M May, \s:yi. 
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Kino Edward in his tent was sitting, 

And the gloom was on his brow : — 
" Many a field hath proved me victor. 

And shall Fortune fail me now ? 
On the distant shores of Asia, 

On the desert^s burning plain, 
^Gainst the chaise of England's squadrons 

Eastern tribes have fought in vain ; 
Glory crowned our every effort. 

Glory smiled upon our shield, — 
Fame and honour, deathless trophies, 

Brought we from the sacred field. 
And our helms thus crowned with laurel, 

Shall we bow them tamely down. 
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And retreat, dii^graced and baffled 

By a Seottisli Border town ? 
Never 1 never ! Sooner shall they 

Tear my body limb from limb. 
Than proclaim to coming ages 

My renown waxed faint and dim ! 
I can meet Death without shrinking ; 

His approach I do not fear. 
Oft in battle I have braved him — 

But disgrace I cannot bear! 
I would give the brightest jewel 

In the circlet of my crown. 
To reduce yon guarded rampart. 

To obtain yon stubborn town ! ** 



Thus the haughty English monarch 

Communed with his vengeful heart. 
And the twilight found him sitting 

In his chamber still apart. 
Lo ! the tread of coming horses 

Calls him from his dreams at last. 
And the watchful sentry's challenge 

Echoes on the rising blast. 
See 1 the door uncloses slowly. 

And a stranger enters there ; 
Soldierlike his mien, and stately. 

And commanding is his air ; 
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But the damp is on his fcxreheadj 

And his cheek is pale and wan — 
Long before the wondering monarch 

Silent stands that warlike man; 
Till the Eing^ advancing slowly^ 

With his penetrating eye 
Gktzes on his form and features — 

By his mien so haught and high, 
By the beard that on his bosom 

FaUs in many a jetty curl. 
By the lip so proudly wreathing. 

He hath told Dunbar's black Earl. 



" Welcome, welcome, noble stranger ! 

Kinsman of the Bruce art thou. 
One of those who (haughty Barons !) 

To my mandate would not bow. 
Would that I had ta'en your counsel, 

And bestowed the Scottish realm 
On that young and gallant chieftain. 

Worthy of a warrior's helm ! 
Not on him, the perjured traitor. 

Who hath broke his plighted word ; 
But ere long mine arm shall teach him 

To submit to England's lord ! 
Thou art welcome, good Earl Patrick ! 

Seldom near us art thou seen — 
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What hath vexed thy noble spirit ? 

Why thus clouded is thy mien ? 
Art thou not the greatest Baron 

Of the Scottish Border land? 
Wlio hath wronged thee, and what seek'st thou 

In the centre of our band ? " 



'' Vengeance seek I, King of England ! 

I will do a deed, ere long, 
That shall ever be remembered 

In our annals and our song ! 
From the traitor Baliol's forehead 

Thou wouldst wrest fair Scotland's crown ; 
Thou for weeks hast led thine armies 

'Gainst the walls of yonder town — 
Thrice thy squadrons have assailed it, 

Thrice have they been driven back. 
And the corses of their comrades 

Mark their long-retreating track. 
I will give it to thine armies, 

I — a Scottish chief and lord — 
To the fortress of my country 

Will admit a foreign horde ! '* 
" Do it ! and by all that's holy- 
Hear me plight a solemn vow ! — 
Not a man in my dominions 

Shall be half so great as thou ; 
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Thou shalt have both wealth and honours^ 
Rich rewards Fll give to thee ; 

Fertile lands^ and stately castles^ 
Many an ancient barony/' 

Answered not the son of Scotland ; 

Silent stood he for awhile^ 
But his bearded lip was curling 

With a proud^ contemptuous smile ; 
On the arm of England's Monarch 

His mailed hand the dark Knight laid^ 
And he pointed to the landscape^ 

On whose breast the moonbeams played- 
"Look upon those plains and hamlets^ 

Stretching far as eye can see ; 
Many an ancient keep is frowning 

On the verge of yonder sea — 
Ay ! thy practised eye can trace them. 

Though the early sun hath set — 
These are mine, and these suffice me — 

Keep thy gifts, Plantagenet ! 
Keep them for thy English vassals. 

Who will thank thee on their knee ; 
Keep them to requite their service — 

But, thank Heaven ! I am free ! 
Listen ! — ^When I left my Castle, 

Floating in the winds afar. 
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Waved fix>m keep and mighty donjon 

The old ensign of Dunbar ; 
Now the Baliol's hated banner 

Streams from every wall and tower ; 
The possessions of my sires 

Own a deadly foeman's power ! 
Not in fight did Fortune fjEul me— 

No ! it was no prize of war — 
My strong Castle was surrendered 

By the Countess of Dunbar ! 
Marvel not^ if on my visage 

Trace of sorrow thou canst see — 
Marvel not at the proposal 

I have made this night to thee — 
Marvel not^ if in my bosom 

Every thought be turned to gall ; 
To avenge my blighted honour 

I have sworn yon town shall fall ! 
Well I know, reproach and hatred 

For this deed will be my fee ; 
Future years will call me traitor, — 

But 'tis not for love of thee ! 
Joy no more wiU be my portion- 
How can happiness be mine. 
With the traitor in my household. 

And the stain upon my line ? 
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In the strife of rival factions — 

In the battle's roaring din — 
To forget these gloomy feelings^ 

And; at last, repose to win! 
Scotland ! to thee firom this hour 

I devote my heart and mind ; 
Yes, my conntry ! I will serve thee, 

Happiness thon ne'er canst find 
'Neath the rule of that dishonoured. 

Perjured lord, and craven Knight ; 
May he soon, my royal kinsman. 

Bow before thy lawful right ! 
I would give my rank and riches, 

I would give my right good hand. 
Once again to see King Robert 

In the Palace of our land/' 

*' Have thy wish then, good Earl Patrick ! 

I have ever been thy friend. 
And it is my chief desire 

That this deadly strife should end ; 
Gladly will I to thy kinsman 

Give tail Scotland's ancient crown. 
Tell me now how thou proposest 

To subdue that stubborn town ? " 
'^ Strike thy tents — ^withdraw thine armies 

Back towards Norham's distant Hall ; 
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They will think that thou despairest 

E'er to scale their guarded wall ; 
But at night return here quickly^ 

And the work will soon be done ; 
Berwick's streets shall hail thee master 

Ere the rising of the sun. 
Choose thy best and bravest soldiers, 

Place them in an ambiiscade ; 
By a given sign or signal 

I will call them to my aid. 
When the city gates are open, 

I will wind my bugle horn — 
Woe to thee, O Border city ! 

Dearly wilt thou rue that mom ! '' 
Then he turned, abrupt and hasty ; 

From the tent he sallied out — 
Not to taste the cheer of England, 

Nor to join the wassail rout. 
Slowly paced he through the midnight 

On the mountain tops apart ; 
And the damp was on his forehead, 

And the cloud was on his heart ! 

Loud the sounds of exultation 

Rose fi^m Berwick's hearth and hall, 
When the English host at morning 

Slow retreated from the wall ; 







And with anxious ear they listened 

For the horses' coming feet ; 
Man and maid^ with cheerful yisage^ 

Crowded in the peaceful street. 
Lo ! at dawn are seen approaching 

Bands of horsemen^ stout and bold^ 
And the Boyal Arms of Scotland 

Gleam upon the banner's fold ; 
And the bells peal joyous welcome ; 

Gently opes the massive gate ; 
Bright eyes shine from every casement^ 

Joyous hearts their coming wait. 
In they ride, a gloomy squadron^ 

Armed and mounted^ cased in mail ; 
Well they know the Chief who leads them- 

But his cheek is ghastly pale. 
And his lips are pressed together ; 

He hath neither look nor word 
For the crowds that press around him — 

Their loud greeting is unheard ; 
For the inward voice of conscience 

Speaketh to his troubled heart. 
And the thoughts that it hath wakened 

He can never bid depart. 
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Who are these that firom the bushes 
Towards the city rush apace ? 
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Each one wears the English colours. 

Each one bears an English face I 
And their arms are wayed in triumph — 

Treason ! treason ! Close the gate ! 
Moimt the walls, defend the ramparts. 

Friends of Baliol ! 'Tis too late ! 
On they come, in countless numbers. 

Through the narrow streets they pour. 
And the crowds like sheep are slaughtered. 

And the town is filled with gore. 
Neither grace nor pity know they. 

Spare they neither sex nor age. 
Almost every living creature 

FaUs before their vengeful rage. 
Vainly then strives dark Earl Patrick 

To arrest their murderous hands ; 
But derided are his efforts. 

And unheeded his commands. 
His rash arm hath burst the bulwark. 

But no longer guides the stream. 
Groans and cries around him mingle. 

Everywhere the lances gleam. 
Turns he then, in wrath and anguish. 

From that fatal town alone. 
And, for many a weary hour. 

Pours his imavailing moan : — 
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'^ Stem and sad will be the future^ 
Dark the weird that I must dree ; 

Scotland ! Scotland ! what an action 
Have I wrought for love of thee I 
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TuEBE 's a gathering on the mountain height, 

A sndden sound of war ; 
And the bumiiig hamlets shed their light 

O'er desert fields afar. 



King Edward comes^ on the Scottish throne 

To place a craven lord ; 
Death follows his track, for his work is done 

By ruthless fire and sword. 



The Chiefs are di\dded, as of old. 

And bitter words prevail ; 
Some are for Wallace, the brave and bold. 

And some for Lord Annandale. 
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They have prayed Sir William to rule the land. 
But he meets with wrong and scom^ 

For the haughty Barons disdain to stand 
'Neath one that is lowly bom. 



Cospatrick sits in his vaulted tower, 
From the field of battle far ; — 

Oh ! why hangs idle in such an hour 
The sword of the bold Dunbar ? 



There comes a squire from the Scottish host. 

The foam is on his rein. 
And he bids Dunbar join the Grovemor 

With all his warlike train. 



Dark grew the brow of the haughty Earl, 
And thus at length he said — 

" An but thou wert a messenger. 
Thy life had the insult paid ! 



" Bear to thy master the words I say : — j 

To earth his scroll I fling, | 

1 

And none on earth will I obey i 

I 
Except the Bruce, my King ! 1 
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'' There's not a Baron in all the land 

Of nobler blood than I ; 
And shall I for him take sword in hand^ 

And bow my crest so high ? 



" No ! by our Lady ! — Kings were wont 

To send and ask our aid. 
And well on many a bloody field 
Their favour we repaid. 



" But I am King of the Border land. 
And none to beard me dare ; 

I hold the passes of fair Scotland, 
And her keys in my hand I bear. 



" My Castle frowns o'er the northern wave, 
'Tis built on a beetling rock ; 

It stands unscathed when tempests rave. 
And it heeds not the battle's shock. 







" There are Seven Towers that guard the land- 

A fair and goodly sight ! 
For each by noble hearts is manned. 

And held by a gentle Knight. 
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*^ Then proud must his name be^ and mighty his deeds^ 
Who would brave Dunbar, and his Seven War-Steeds ! '' 



The boy hath returned to the gloomy wood, 

Where Sir William the Wallace lay; 
From his horse he doth light, and he tells the Knight, 
What Dimbar's proud Earl doth say. 



Then out spake Sir William, in wrath and pride, 

And he swore by his trusty sword. 
That the war should cease, and the foe have peace. 

Till he punished that haughty Lord. 



There 's a gathering of mail-clad men. 
But they march not on the foe ; — 

Oh, woe to think that by Scottish hands 
The Scottish blood must flow ! 



The Wallace comes — ^and, one by one. 

The Seven War-Steeds fall ; 
And his bugles are wound till their echoes sound 

In Cospatrick's distant hall. 
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Yam is resistance^ and dire the fray; 

The work of death is done^ 
And the mighty Earl hath lost power^ and sway^ 

And lands^ ere the setting sun ! 



With a gloomy brow^ and a vengeful hearty 
He hath sought the Saxon land — 

Oh^ how bitter is the exile's breads 
Dealt with cold and sparing hand ! 



But his pride is unconquered^ his spirit high^ 
He thinks of his ruined home ; 

And slowly and sadly the years roll by 
Till the hour of vengeance come. 



And war^ with its dark and its fearful deeds^ 
Hath avenged the fall of the Seven War-Steeds ! 



September, 1860. 
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Good King Robert in his grave hath lain for many a 

day, 
And all his brave companions are hastening to decay ; 
Gone are his greatest warriors, whose fame with his 

must blend — 
The good Sir James of Douglas, his favourite and friend ; 
And Randolph, Earl of Moray, the fearless and the just. 
Whose arm was Scotland's bulwark, whose sword was 

Scotland's trust. 
All these are dead, and 'gainst the land the foe comes 

marching on — 
'Tis an easy task to conquer, now that Scotland's Chiefs 

are gone ! 
But Randolph's sons are living still, and worthy of 

their Sire — 
The land is roused — from hill to hill beams forth the 

signal fire ; 
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And^ while they ^uard the Lowland plains from the 

invading horde, 
Against the rebels in the North rides forth Dunbar's 

great Lord. 
His vassals and his men-at-arms are met beneath the 

tower. 
But ere their Chief goes forth to war, he seeks his 

lady's bower ; 
To her he gives the Castle keys, and bids her keep 

them well. 
And he hath kissed her pale, pale cheek, and ta'en a 

long farewell. 
She shed no tear, that noble dame ! her voice was calm 

and clear, 
And, if her face were colourless, 't was not a sign of 

fear ! 
She mounted on the Castle wall, she called the warders 

there. 
And bade them nerve their hearts, and for the coming 

storm prepare. 
Soon, like the locust swarms that light on many an 

Eastern plain. 
And ply their ceaseless ravages while leaves or shrubs 

remain. 
So o'er the border of the land the English army came^ 
Their path was marked by evil deeds, by rapine and by 

flame ; 
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And at their head rode Montague^ a Chief renowned in 

war. 
Who longed to crown his triumphs hy the capture of 

Dunbar. 
His men were all armed cap-a-pie, and cased in glitter- 
ing steel ; 
But little did they know the might 'gainst which they 

had to deal. 
Ay ! they may shake the crumbling walls, and rend 

the rocks apart. 
But stronger, firmer than all these, is Agnes Randolph's 

heart ! 
They set their engines 'gainst the walls, and oh ! they 

plied them long. 
But firm as adamant they stood, those towers old and 

strong. 
While fragments of huge masonry came crashing from 

on high, ^ 
And the English, whelmed beneath their weight, could 

neither fight nor fly ; 
And firom the loffy battlements looked down, and calmly 

smiled 
At the dark array that 'neath her lay. Earl Randolph's 

peerless child. 
Upon the Castle wall she stood, all fearless and serene. 
And o'er her drooped Dunbar's red flag, like a banner 

o'er a Queen, — 
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For Queenlike was her noble form, &nd stately was her 

mien ! 
The crimson on her damask cheek lay with an angry 

glow. 
And her dark eyes with wrathful glance turned on the 

scene below ; 
And lips, whose every smile was prized in bower and 

princely hall. 
Now echoed back a stem command to those who manned 

the wall ! 
And marvelled all who then beheld her look so proud 

and high — 
Loud rose the challenge from below, and firm was her 

reply. 
" Come down, come down, " quoth Montague, " end 

this unequal strife. 
And, by my sword, I promise you your freedom and 

your life ! " 
" Now hold your peace. Earl Salisbury ! vain are the 

words ye say — 
The trust my Lord hath given me I never will betray ! '' 
" And think ye then," the Earl he cried, " that ye can 

struggle long 
Against the tried and veteran bands that round your 

Castle throng ? 
In many a field our spears were trained, our spurs were 

won — I trow 
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Fit theme H would be for History if a woman checked 

us now ! '* 
" Ye judge us by your southern dames^ who have but 

prayers and tears^ 
Who, when their lords go forth to war, indulge in 

gloomy fears ; 
But I am cast in sterner mould, Earl Randolph's child 

am I — 
The child of him, at whose approach ye ever used to 

fly! 
The blood of Bruce was in his veins — he fought for 

Bruce's right. 
And the Saxons felt his puissant arm in many a fatal 

fight. 
His sons still follow his career, and share their father's 

fame. 
And think ye I would have them blush to own their 

sister's name ? 
'lis true, my Lord is far away, and feeble is my band ; 
But there is courage in each heart, and strength in 

every hand. 
Aye ! do your worst, proud Montague ! attack our walls 

again 
With engines and with steel-clad men — I tell you 'tis 

in vain ! 
Then go, and to your Sovereign repeat the words I say : 
The Scottish Lion ne'er hath learnt to foUow or obey; 
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Tell him that^ ere upon our necks he lays the galling 

chain^ 
Ere any foreign despot's hand shall Scotland's crown 

pro&ne^ 
This land must be a barren waste, her children in their 

graves ; 
For they can fight and die at last, but never can be 

slaves ! " 
She took the dagger from her side, she took the Castle 

key, 
And flung them o'er the ramparts wide, deep in the 

foaming sea. 
*' Now when thy hand, proud Montague I can bring 

them from the deep. 
Then may thy flag victorious wave above this ancient 

Keep ! 
Why look ye thus, my gallant friends ? why start ye 

in dismay ? 
I trust in One, whose mighty will all nations must obey ; 
He who preserved the royal Bruce, when foes were 

everywhere. 
Will look upon our troubled land, and hear a woman's 

prayer ! " 
The sunshine on her gracefrd form poured down its 

golden ray. 
On her pale brow and flashing eye the glorious lustre 

lay; 
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Ye might have thought some Saint of old descended 

from her shrine^ 
For that radiance tinged each feature with a glory half 

divine. 
Oh^ surely woman never bore a purer^ loftier charm ! 
Long it inspired the poet's dreams^ and nerved the 

hero's arm ; 
And breathlessly those rugged men stood round her for 

a space. 
Gazing in awe and reverence upon that lifted face ; 
And then burst forth one loud, long cry : — " Yes, Lady ! 

thou art right ! 
We 'U drive the foeman from our land, or perish in the 

fight I '' 

The English Earl treads gloomily his chamber to and 

fro. 
Musing how best he may succeed to tame the stubborn 

foe ; 
When lo ! a Scottish fugitive his body-squires bring, 
A stalwart man, who well can aid the cause of England's 

King. 
Bight gaily then laughed Montague, as he led the man 

apart. 
In that garrison he scarce had hoped to find a traitor's 

heart ! 
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He saw not on his swarthy cheek the smile disdainful 
play, 

He heeded not the scornful tone that in his accents 

lay; 
He rose, as rise the birds of prey when first they scent 

the fight, 
And he issued forth his orders for the approaching 

night. 
The moon is up, and brightly shines athwart the deep 

blue sky. 
In whose dark vault the silver stars are shining glo- 
riously. 
It is the season of repose by the humble cottage hearth. 
In noble halls it is the hour of revelry and mirth ; 
But little thinks Earl Montague of merriment or rest. 
His hand is clenched, his heart beats high within his 

troubled breast. 
As midnight strikes, he marshab forth his men in dark 

array. 
And towards the Castle's proudest gate they take their 

cautious way ; 
At his approach the bolts imclose, the doors wide open 

fly. 

And the portcullis o'er his head is swiftly raised on 

high; 
But, ere the threshold he can cross, forth springs a hardy 

wight, 
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The squire who ever bore his arms at tournament or 

fight. 
Long, John of Copland I mayst thou rue thy rash and 

thoughtless haste^ 
For England's shore thou 'It see no more, till many a 

day be past ! 
With sudden crash the gate faUs down, and, through 

the ample hall. 
The torches gleam on weapons raised, and soldiers stout ! 

and tall ; 
And foremost in that eager group, the rosary in hand. 
Amid her bearded myrmidons, he sees the Countess 

stand j 
A dark firown passed across her brow at that unwelcome 

sight. 
And she turned, with mocking courtesy, to the bewil- 
dered Knight. 
" Oh, sorely do I grieve," she cries, " that such mis- 

take should be ! 
I hoped, my Lord ! at our poor board to have your 

company ; 
Within these walls ye might have learnt how firuitless 

and how vain 
Was every effort that ye made, our Castle to obtain. 
And did ye think my warder would act so base a part ? 
And did ye think within these walls to find so black a 

heart? 
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Oh ! ride your ways^ Earl Montague ! back to your 

native coast ; 
In other lands ye may retrieve the honour here ye 

lost. 
For hark I My hand may seise the torch and Ught the 

walls with flame^ 
Ere it will yield its trust to one who bears an English 

name ! *^ 
Back to his tent strode Montague^ amased and sore 

distressed. 
And every angry passion roused was raging in his 

breast. 

The Lady called her little page, who stood beside her 

knee — 
" Now wilt thou mount a steed, " she said, " and risk 

thy life for me ? 
Then take this ring firom off my hand, and haste to 

Hawthomden, 
For Ramsay and his followers are hiding in the glen ; 
Tell him that I am sore in need of his assistance 

now. 
And bid him haste to my relief by every knightly 

vow ! " 
The boy hath stooped, and kissed her hand, and the 

ruby ring hath ta'en, 
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And he lideB away, by night and day, to distant Haw- 

thomden. 
He sought the cave where Ramsay dwelt, a Knight 

renowned in war. 
And he gave to him the token sent by Agnes of Dun- 
bar. 
Then swiftly rose the warrior, and called his doughty 

band. 
And over hill and dale they rode, till they reached the 

North Sea's strand. 
Another night, and o'er the deep a little boat glides 

fast. 
No sails are spread to catch the breeze, no pennon 

decks the mast ; 
But o'er the foaming waves she skims, where the rocks 

rise wild and high. 
And the red towers of Dunbar are frowning towards 

the sky ; 
Beneath an arch the shallop glides to a cavern deak 

and wide, 
Then rose the leader, and he took the bugle from his 

side j 
The old walls rang to that stirring note, he blew so 

loud and weU, 
And a £unt, fidnt echo the night wind bore to the 

English sentinel. 
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See ! down the Castle steps they come to hail that 

joyful sight, 
And the damp walls are flashing with the torches' fitful 

light; 
And hands are pressed with eager clasp, and hearts are 

flowing o'er, 
And there are tears in many an eye that never wept 

before. 
'Twas merry that night in the Castle hall, where parted 

friends were met. 
And many an hour, in cheerful talk, those hardy soldiers 

sat ; 
And the Lady in her orisons breathed forth a grateful 

prayer 
To Him who had beheld her woe, and saved her from 

despair. 
'Twas merry that night in the English camp, when they 

talked of spoils and prey. 
But soon their shouts of laughter changed to a cry of 

wild dismay ; 
At dawn there sallied from the gate a fresh and fearless 

band. 
And the onslaught of those desperate men what army 

could withstand ? 
They drove them from the precipice, they drove them 

from the shore, 
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And every step of Cockbimi's Pass was red with English 

gore; 
And for awhile the land was safe^ and rested from the 

war, 
And Scotland owed her liberty to Agnes of Diuibar ! 



October, 1852. 
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Another day has dawned^ and found me here^ 
Still pent within the dungeon's narrow bound ! 

The summer sun is shining bright and dear. 
Shedding its joyous beams on all around. 
On the old town and the high Castle mound — 

How it hath lighted up yon rugged tower 1 

E'en the grim sentries that the walls surround. 

All seem to feel the influence of the hour, — 

I only — I to share their pleasure have no powe^ ! 

Oh ! what a day to rove among the hills, 

The wild, lone mountains where the blackcock dwells ; 

Or by the side of the gay sparkling rills. 
To seek repose amid the heather bells. 
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Dreaming of magic legends^ and strange spellfi 
Wrought by enchanters in the days of old — 

How fondly still in my remembrance swells 
Each tale that in my childhood I was told^ 
Moving the heart that men have deemed so stem and 
cold! 



Would it had ceased to beat^ and I were lying 
At rest within some hallowed house of prayer ! 

Better^ far better than to be thus sighing 

For one free breath of my pure native air^ — 
Pacing my cell^ and striving with despair^ 

As heavily the sluggish day moves on — 
This dull monotony I cannot bear^ 

Oh ! had I but some hope to rest upon ! 

But all is over now — hope^ rank^ and fame are gone ! 

Dunbar ! Dunbar ! who dwells within thy tower ? 

What master treads thy large and m^tssive hall ? 
And do my vassals crouch to his new power^ 

Watch for his step^ and answer to his call^ 

And at his bidding moimt and man the wall — 
The gloomy bastion that overlooks the sea — 

While I^ their Lord^ am pent in prison thrall ? 
Am I forgot so soon ? — ^Well ! let it be ! 
My fathers' halls I know mine eyes no more will see ! 
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They took away my lands — I murmured not ; 

For^ while they left me still my noble name^ 
I felt that on my manhood was no blot, 

In court or camp my rank was still the same, — 

And fondly deemed that on the fields of fame 
When Scotland's noblest blood around me poured. 

By glorious deeds a fresh right I might claim 
To the old halls of which I once was lord — 
In vain ! this hand of mine shaU never grasp a sword ! 

For Death, I know, lies heavy on me now ; 

I feel his touch in every pulse and vein — 
The fevered hand, the wildly throbbing brow. 

The failing strength, and sudden sense of pain, 

Tell of his near approach, nor tell in vain. 
Welcome, dark Herald of Eternity ! 

Thou canst not come too soon I — Yet, once again 
My prison doors may open. — ^What care I, 
Since I at last should leave my dungeon but to die ? 

My father ! from thy resting-place above. 

Dost thou behold— oh ! canst thou view me now^ 

When fresh indignities my spirit move ? 
Hear me, by all that is most sacred, vow 
That to the King's decree I will not bow ! 

They think a long captivity will make 
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Me curb my pride, my impotence avow; 
But little do they know how they mistake — 
My spirit will not bend, though it perchance may break ! 

The Castle where thy sire held regal state, 

In power, and everything but name, a King- 

That sea-girt fortalice, whose walls of late 
Saw actions that shall make long ages ring. 
And to the Scottish name firesh glories bring — 

The titles won on many a bloody field — 

The arms that shone so bright in festive ring. 

Foremost in fight on many a dinted shield — 

These are the honours they would tempt thy son to 
yield ! 

They did not wrest them from my grasp by force — 
Then might I have appealed to other men — 

They chose a safer and more prudent course ; 
Revived old laws that had forgotten lain, 
And sought, by blaming thee, to soothe the pain 

That rankled in my bosom unsuppressed ; 

Bade aged statesmen weigh the cause again — 

How could those cold and heartless men have guessed 

The burning thoughts that sway a warrior's fiery breast ? 

'Tis true that thou ndth Royalty hadst striven. 
And left, in deep disgust, thy native land. 
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And to the Monarch of our foes hacbt given 
Thy prudent counsel and thy trusty brand. 
And 'mid his nobles mad'st awhile thy stand. 

But who would blame thee ? With insulting smart 
Thou hadst been stricken by a traitor's hand — 

Was it for thee to take a menial part. 

And tamely bow thy crest before the Bloody Heart ? 

The judgment was against me, well I knew ; 

For thus the unequal contest always ends. 
The chances of success are very few, 

When but one subject with his Liege contends ; 

Then gathered round me some they called my friends. 
And bade me yield — ^but imto them I told 

Cospatrick never to injustice bends ; 
The badge of my disgrace I would not hold, 
I scorned the proffered Earldom, and flung back the gold ! 

What ! did King James and all his courtly crew 
Think that the Earl of March had sunk so far, 

That for a paltry pension he would sue. 

And join the courtier's smooth, deceitful war, 
Where fiital wounds are dealt which leave no scar — 

While barons of a day might scoff and jeer 

At the poor, servile wretch that was Dunbar ? 

By Heaven, no ! — I am resolved to bear 

The name my fathers bore, their kingly pride to share ! 
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And thou^ my son ! Alas ! I little thought 

\llien thy young Toioe spoke gladness to mine ear. 

When first to gnide thy steps I soo^t. 

And joyed to see thy brow so bright and clear. 
Thy heart so gallant and devoid of fear ; 

I little thought the time woold come^ when I 

Should wish to see thee stretched upon thy bier ! 

For this world's strife thy soul is all too high^ 

And those alone are blest, who in their childhood die ! 

The light is fiuling now — the hours roll on — 

The long and cheerless day is nearly past ; 
The ruddy gleam of sunset, too, is gone. 

And heavy shadows on the land are cast ; 

And o'er my soul come visions of the past, 
TW, in my lonely reverie, I seem 

To taste once more the joys that did not last — 
To bask once more in young Hope's sunny beam — 
Alas ! too soon I wake to find 'tis but a dream ! 



When will this life be o'er, with all its sorrow ? 

What balm can cure the tumult in my breast ? 
For oh ! too well I know the cheerless morrow 

Will bring but change of torture at the best. 

But death must come ere long — and then, how ble«t 
To fed the spirit from its bondage breaking ! 
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I have one only wish, one prayer — for rest — 
Rest for this weary heart, so worn and aching. 
In the long, dreamless sleep that knows no earthly 
waking ! 



2'ith February^ 18?^*^. 



-'<i*ct^er<it.';.-r>> 
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Weep^ Albjm ! on thy mountains, and amid thy finrests 

dim. 
And raise in every lowly kirk a sad, funereal hymn ! 
King James, the good and noble, the fearless and the 



By rebels hath been slanghtered within his Palace gate. 
At Soone the Monarch held his Court among his nobles 

all. 
And merrily the silyer harps resounded in the hall ; 
Bat oh ! within those Boval halls lurked many a secret 

foe. 
And armed hands were 'gainst him raised, and traitors 

struck the blow ! 
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Mourn^ Scotland ! from each hearth and hall 

Banish the voice of mirth^ 
For the good King James lies murdered 

In the bonnie town of Perth ! 

It was Sir Robert Graham, among the hills he lay, 
His roof it was the broad blue sky, his couch the 

heather brae; 
And a band of fierce adherents dwelt with him in the 

wood — 
All wild and reckless spirits, all men of savage mood. 
Beneath the shade of night they sought the ancient 

Palace gate ; 
Athole and Stewart led them in, all joyous and elate — 
Oh ! woe to think that kindred hands should ever be 

imbrued 
In such a dark and dreadful deed — a native Monarch's 

blood! 

Mourn, Scotland ! from each hearth and hall 

Banish the voice of mirth. 
For the good King James lies murdered 

In the bonnie town of Perth ! 

The King was talking gaily to the young Queen and 

her train. 
For every sign and warning to rouse him had been vain ; 
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When hark ! a sudden clash of arms hath reached him 

from without, — 
A short and deadly struggle, and a wild, despairing 

shout ; 
And open flies the chamber door, a few good Knights 

are there. 
Burning to save their Monarch, or at least his doom to 

share — 
In vain, brave hearts ! 't was all in vain ! What could 

your feeble might 
'Gainst a swarm of furious rebels, all eager for the 

fight? 

Mourn, Scotland ! from each hearth and hall 

Banish the voice of mirth. 
For the good King James lies murdered 

In the bonnie town of Perth ! 

Then, quick as thought, the King descends to a vault 

beneath the floor. 
While those few true and valiant men defend the 

chamber door ; 
And loud without was heard the shout, the wild and 

brutal din — 
Assassins filled the corridor, and struggled to get in ! 
Then forth stepped young Kate Douglas, and thrust her 

arm of snow 
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Into the iron staple^ where the massive bolt should 

go; 
But soon^ alas ! that firagile bar sank 'neath the growing 

tide. 
And in thej rushed, those miscreants, who every law 

defied I 




Mourn, Scotland ! from each hearth and hall 

Banish the voice of mirth. 
For the good King James lies murdered 

In the bonnie town of Perth ! 

They fell upon the Monarch, as all unarmed he stood. 
And their thirsty swords were reeking with the Royal 

Stuart's blood ; 
But, ere they reached his master, the youthful Knight 

of BeU 
Had drawn his sword, and 'gainst the crowd fought 

manfully and well ; 
He placed himself before the King, he warded many a 

blow ; 
But at King James's feet ere long they laid the good 

Knight low. 
And soon his Royal master lay, lifeless and bathed in 

gore, 
Beside his brave defender upon the Palace floor ! 








Mourn, Scotland ! from each hearth and hall 

Banish the voice of mirth. 
For the good King James lies murdered 

In the bonnie town of Perth ! 



Who will believe the fearful tale ? Oh ! who would 

ever dream 
That he who made the arts of peace upon our cities 

beam, 
Who made our enemies respect the borders of our land, 
And fearlessly upheld the laws, with just and potent 

hand. 
Hath fallen in his Palace hall, beneath the rebel swords 
Of a few recreant kinsmen, a band of wicked lords ? 
Alas ! alas ! 'tis ever thus ! Woe for the lofty mind 
That soareth far above the world, and leaves its Age 

behind ! 

Mourn, Scotland ! from each hearth and hall 

Banish the voice of mirth. 
For the good King James lies murdered 

In the bonnie town of Perth ! 



November, 1852. 
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Upon a rocky cliff they rise^ thoee niinfi old and gray^ 
The relics of an iron age that long hath passed away ; 
No more the hall re*echoes to the soond of martial 

tread. 
The clang of arms hath ceased for aye, the plumed 

chiefs are dead ; 
Instead of dauntless warriors, with their banners and 

their drums, 
To muse upon the ruins the peaceful traveller comes, 
But he sighs, though he remembers those times were 

firaught with pain. 
For, alas ! the days of Chivalry will never dawn again ! 

The relics of our history, those crumbling ramparts 
stand. 
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They call back many a fearfiil deed that was wrought 
within the land ; 

Here waved the English pennon^ in that dark unhal- 
lowed war. 

When Scottish Barons called a foe as umpire to their 
shore ; 

And, when the land was mourning for Homildon's fatal 
day, 

The fierce and ruthless Holden kept here his cruel 
sway, 

And the weapons of his soldiers bore many a crimson 
stain — 

Alas ! the days of Chivalry will never dawn again ! 

Then came a scion of our house, Sir Patrick of Dunbar, 
A prudent head in council, a gallant heart in war ; 
He brought with him a hundred men, his vassab bold 

and true. 
All trained to martial exercise, and deeds of derring-do ; 
Sorely they grieved to see their land a prey to foreign 

lords. 
And gladly at their Leader's call they drew their glitter- 

ing swords ; 
And fearlessly they risked their lives the mighty Fort to 

gain- 
Alas ! the days of Chivalry will never dawn again ! 
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But nought availed their valour ; upon that dizzy height. 

Useless alike the clansman's sword, the armour of the 
knight ; 

And then they sheathed their weapons, and by well- 
planned stratagem. 

They sought to win those towers, that were worth a 
diadem — 

The day is theirs ! the enemy at their feet is lying low. 

And o'er the battlements they hurl the standard of the 
foe, 

No more its boastful folds shall wave above the Scottish 
main — 

Alas ! the days of Chivalry wiU never dawn again ! 

And a thrill of hope went through the land. In the 

Monarch's regal hall 
There was gladness and rejoicing among the nobles all; 
Right proud were all the kinsmen of the great house 

of Dunbar, 
And hymns of praise were chanted for the issue of the 

war. 
For awhile the land had respite from the fury of her 

foes, 
And from every hearth and hamlet a cry of joy arose. 
Hail to the firm and daring heart, the quick and fertile 

brain 1 
Alas ! the days of Chivalry will never dawn again ! 
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And here too dwelt in after years the gaUant Earls of 

Home^ 
And firom their rockj fort looked down npon the North 

Sea's foam. 
History records their prowess, and Tradition loves to 

dwell 
On many a bold adventure, or danger that befell 
The restless masters of those towers, whose rained walls 

still crest 
The summit of the precipice, like some giant eagle's 

nest ; 
Deserted now, they stand a prey alike to wind and rain, 
For, alas ! the days of Chivalry will never dawn again ! 

And with them have departed the gallant hearts of old. 

The noble and the dauntless, the eager and the bold ; 

The haughty Lords whom even Kings have looked upon 
in awe. 

Who scorned to live in peaceful guise, or yield to com- 
mon law. 

But they were ever ready with their broadsword and 
their spear ; 

No dangers could affiight them, or check their high 



Their joy was all in martial deeds, their world the 

battle plain — 
Alas I the days of Chivalry will never dawn again ! 
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And when the fight was over^ they turned them firom 

the fields 
And in their fathers' halls once more hung their vic- 
torious shield^ 
And for their dear-bought triumphs, the meed they 

loved to claim 
Was that their gentle Lady's voice should praise their 

knightly fame. 
At her feet they laid the trophy, the broidered scarf or 

glove 
That she gave to them at parting, as a token of her 

love ; 
On the warrior's dauntless bosom that gift had ever 

lain — 
Alas ! the days of Chivabry will never dawn again ! 

And at the splendid Tournament, or riding at the 

ring, 
In presence of the stately dames and lordlings of the 

King, 
Each Knight appeared with nodding plume and brightly 

burnished arms. 
To do battle with his comrades for his peerless Lady's 

charms. 

And courteous and gentle to aU other dames was he. 
Whether they wore the russet garb, or came of high 

degree. 
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He swore the cause of innocence and beauty to main- 
tain — 
Alas ! the days of Chivaby will never dawn again ! 

True, many a tale of mystery, of treason, and of gloom. 
Is linked with every bastion, and every mouldering 

room ; 
For fierce and tameless were the lords, and deadly was 

their rage. 
And feeble was the arm of law in that rebellious age; 
But beautiful and high-bom dames moved through the 

spacious haU, 
While trophies and rich tapestry were hanging on the 

wall. 
And the voice of gifted bards poured forth a high and 

thrilling strain- 
Alas ! the days of Chivalry will never dawn again ! 

Gone are the gray-haired minstrels, the song is heard 

no more. 
The rain beats down, the wild birds roost, where nobles 

dwelt of yore ; — 
Each day destroys some record of the good old feudal 

time. 
We laugh at aU their wisdom, we call their valour 

crime ; 
We boast extended Science, but meaner forms we wear, 
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And we have learnt to calculate, when onr fathers used 

to dare ; 
From knightly ardour we have sunk to a dull, prosaic 

vein, — 
And alas ! the days of Chivalry will never dawn again ! 



Our wishes all are selfish, our very hearts are cold. 
We thirst no more for glory, we only care for gold ; 
In sorrow and in poverty our heroes end their days. 
But the rich and busy trader, for him is all the praise ! 
We barter health and happiness — ^we barter love and 

truth — 
AU the impassioned day-dreams of our frank and merry 

youth ; 
And oft we sever household ties, for the sordid love of 

gain- 
Alas I the days of Chivalry will never dawn again ! 



i7th July, 1852. 
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It was a glorious sight, when Scotland's nobles 

Unsheathed their swords, and girt them to the £ray^ 

When, on the field of Flodden, two great armies 
Were marshaUed forth in gUttering array. 



There were the English, with their sturdy yeomen. 
Their titled Lords, their archers stout and true ; 

There, in the ruddy beams of morning glancing, 
Upon the breeze the Scottish pennon flew. 



And on the hill the Royal standard waving. 
The rampant Lion on its field of gold ; 

The lances, and the nodding plumes around it. 
The presence of the Scottish Monarch told. 
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There was Montrose with many a gallant kinsman, 
Athole, and Crawford, and the Earl of Home ; 

Douglas and Gordon, chiefs of ancient lineage. 
For deeds of prowess to the field had come. 



There was Dundass, the brave and youthful Chieftain, 
Eager to win fresh glories for his name ; 

And four young warriors rode forth beside him. 
All scions of that ancient house of fame. 



And there was one — ^how gallantly he bore him ! 

How many a Saxon felt his mighty sword ! 
I saw around me Scotland's best and bravest^ 

But none that could compare with Mochrum's lord ! 



'Twas I who taught him first to use his weapons — 
What marvel then my heart should swell with pride. 

When I beheld him in that noble phalanx. 
And sallied forth to battle at his side ? 




Alas ! I little thought these eyes should see him 
Bleeding and lifeless, stretched upon the plain 

I little thought these hands should strive to render 
The last sad offices, and strive in vain I 






I cannot tell how sped the wavering contest — 

A thick, dark cloud had settled on the plain- 
Faster than hail poured down the English arrows, 
And men fell round me, ne'er to rise again. 
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I too was wounded, and I heard beside me 

The squadrons charge, the echoing trumpets ring ; 

And, rising clear above the thundering cannon, 
I heard the war-cry of our gallant K^ing ! 



There came a pause — and then, a shout of triumph- 
A wailing echo, as of men that flee ; 

But mountains of the dead were piled around me. 
And of the combat nothing could I see. 



And all at last grew still, and Night descended — 
Cool on my fevered cheek I felt her breath — 

And the bright stars looked from the vaulted heaven 
Upon that scene of agony and death. 



And as I gazed, behold ! a wandering planet 
Shot through the sky upon its rapid way — 

A dark foreboding seized me — 't was a token 
That one I dearly loved had passed away ! 
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Then painfally I rose^ and forth I wandered 
To seek my Lord^ wherever he might be ! 

The pale moon glimmered on each shattered oorslet- 
Oh^ what a scene her light revealed to me ! 



I saw the yonng^ the gay^ the noble^ lying 

All sti£f and cold, their brows convulsed by pain ; 

And, where the conflict had been raging fiercest, 
I counted five Dundasses on the plain ! 



He too was there — his broken falchion telling 
How well and manfully he bore his part ; 

His helm was dinted by an EngUsh weapon. 
An English shaft was buried in his heart. 



Upon his brow a holy calm was settled. 
Upon his lip there was a smile of pride. 

His sightless eyes were turned towards Scotland's moun- 
tains — 
Oh, he had thought of home before he died ! 



I wrapped him in a mantle lying near me, 

I longed in earth that much-loved corse to lay ; 

I could not bear to think that comely visage 
Should e'er be pasture for the birds of prey ! 








Alas ! my ami was weak^ my hand was feeble^ 

And towards the spot the wandering Southrons pressed^ 

I laid him down beside his slaughtered comrades — 
And oh ! I envied him his glorious rest ! 



I was no clerk for holy mass or requiem. 
But I knelt down upon the crimson sod. 

And in few words, poured from a heart overflowing. 
Offered a soldier's orison to Grod. 



Then I stooped down once more — I raised his vizard, 
I took one ringlet of his glossy hair, 

I gazed once more upon his noble features — 
Slowly I turned away, and left him there. 



And, through a land where every heart was mourning. 
Fainting and weary, with slow steps I came; 

I reached at length my master's ancient mansion. 
And bore the tidings to his bonnie dame. 



I found her by the holy altar, kneeling 
In solemn guise upon the marble floor, 

TelUng her beads, and supplications framing 

For him whose brief career on earth was o'er ! 
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How shall I tell her agony^ her terror, 

When from my lips she learnt that hope was vain ? 
Oh^ I would rather &ce a thousand foemen 

Than live that hour of anguish o'er again ! 



And years are fled. — His fair-haired children pass me, 
With plume and prancing charger, sword and shield ; 

The wandering harper tells me of their triumphs 
In princely haUs^ or in the tilting field. 



And they are dear unto their aged vassal — 
But oh, not half so dear as him that died ! 

Never on earth shall I behold his equal — 
Oh, would that I had fallen by his side ! 



Qth June, 185'>. 
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It was a time of woe. — The summer sun 

Had shone too fiercely on the weary land^ 

And with a noiseless^ yet a certain, step^ 

Sickness passed on through every town and hamlet ; 

The humble and the haughty fell alike 

Before its withering presence. Autumn's winds 

Brought coolness to the parched and thirsty earth. 

But gave no solace to the heart bereaved ! 

The iron tramp of war had lately rung 

O'er hill and dale, and left a crimson stain 

On the broad fields, where many a valiant heart 

Had fallen in the grim and fatal harvest. 

And, though the strife was ended, none could call 

That treacherous calm by the soft name of Peace ; 

For factions rent the land, and words ran high. 
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And the fierce Chieftains longed to turn once more 
Their weapons on each other. 

But e'en then^ 
Hope dawned on the dark scene, and gentler hearts 
Hailed her bright form as eagerly as doth 
The mariner, when he beholds the polar star, 
His friendly beacon, his unerring guide. 
When night descends upon the restless waters. 
Prayers were breathed, and eyes, with tears overflowing, 
Were raised at mom and even to the rock, 
And the old Pictish tower, within whose waUs 
Dwelt the young heir of Scotland's royal line. 

Within a chamber of that ancient pile 
He sate, the King of haughty Caledon, 
A young and beauteous child, o'er whose fair brow 
Ten summers scarce had past ; his bounding step 
Was light and joyous as the mountain roe ; 
And his clear, merry laugh rang through the fort, 
Startling the sombre walls as they gave back 
The unwonted echo ; and with him he bore 
That nameless spell, the power of winning hearts. 
Small was the room, unmeet for kingly use ; 
No carpet decked the floor of soM stone, 
Bare were the walls — save that at intervals 
Were hung some squares of antique tapestry, 
Strange, motley groups of faded colouring, 
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And roxuid the margins, worked by skilful hands, 

Mottoes and verses from the Word Divine — 

And in the midst was set a crucifix 

Of wondrous carving, brought from foreign parts, 

Shedding its hallowed influence o'er the scene. 

And making e'en the narrow prison cell 

A consecrated spot. It matters little 

The scene or time ; where'er a human heart, 

Bowed by a sense of aU its helplessness, 

Seeks aid and comfort from the Throne Divine 

Of the Almighty Father — ^when the lip 

Breathes forth the words of pure and ardent faith — 

That spot is holy ground I 

A table stood 
Close by the window ; it was piled with books, 
And rare and precious manuscripts, the fruit 
Of patient labour and long years of study. 
In many a quiet cloister. Gorgeous hues, 
And quaint devices, gleamed upon each page ; 
And on the velvet covers some fair hand 
Had wrought, in days long past, rich tracery 
Of gold and silk for every cherished volume. 
And there the young King sate in sober mood^ 
Conning laboriously the hidden lore. 
And turning oft, with eager questioning. 
To the grave, thoughtfrd man who sate beside him, 
The inmate of that cell, to whom was given 
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The high and anxious task of training up 

In the right wslj, the mind of his young King. 

He was a man scarce past the middle age^ 

But sorrow on his brow had set a mark 

That ne'er might pass away ; and silver streaks 

In the rich curls of his dark, glossy hair. 

Were silent witnesses to many an hour 

Of serious thought. Yet could ye see at times — 

By the quick flash that sparkled in his eye. 

By the raised tone of his impassioned voice. 

And by the rapid movement of his Up — 

That in him once had dwelt a spirit proud. 

Fierce, and unbending, which, although subdued 

By prayer and meditation, lingered still 

Within his breast, and roused itself at times. 

He was the son of an old family, 

The younger branch of a decaying house. 

Whose sole inheritance was their good sword. 

His brethren grew around him, stalwart Knights, 

And terrible in war — and oft he wished 

That he with them could share the applause of men. 

Yet was he too a warrior, though not 

With fleshly arms — a soldier of the Cross, 

Who in his hours of solitude gained strength 

To battle with the thoughtless, guilty world. 

How noble was his aim — ^to teach mankind 

Lessons of faith, of purity, and love — 








To kneel beside the couch of pain^ and breathe 

Rich words of promise to the parting soul — 

To sorrow with the mourners^ dry their tears^ 

And. bid them raise to Heayen their drooping hearts ! 

He was a statesman and a patriot too^ 

And ill could brook that English hands should hold 

The reins of sovereignty in his fair land ; 

Therefore was he a captive^ for they feared 

His fiery eloquence, and judged it meet 

To keep him for a while from public life. 

Slow rolled the hours^ but irksome were they not ; 
His gifted mind found solace and repose 
In the perusal of those ponderous tomes ; 
An^^ in the entrancing thirst for knowledge, he 
Foi^t alike his suiSerings and his wrongs. 
The present, with its heavy load of thought^ 
Its sad forebodings, and its vain regrets. 
Vanished before the temple of fair Science, 
Whose portals opened to receive her son. 
Happy are they who have this talisman 
Against the ills of life — who can withdraw 
From care and dullness, weaving for themselves 
A glorious web, where, for a time, they shroud 
Their hearts, and feast on happiness ! 
'Tis true that sad is the awakening 
From dreams like these — the weary spirit folds 
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Her airy pinions, and sinks back to earth. 

And there were moments when the Student pined. 

And chafed, and sorrowed, in his prison cell ; 

But he controlled his feelings, for the sake 

Of his young pupil ; for he loved to watch 

The child's fiur face, and on his open brow 

Behold the dawning virtues of his race ; 

And, when he told of Flodden's dismal field, 

Where Scotland's best and noblest Barons fell 

In desperate strife beside their gallant King, 

The boy's soft cheek would flush, his eye would gleam 

With a wild lustre, he would clench his hand, 

And vow he too would lead his squadrons forth. 

And perish, like his fiither, in the field. 

The Bishop joyed to see within him rise 

The spirit of his Sires — ^well he knew 

No Stuart would ever barter Scotland's fame. 

But keep her honour stainless as his own ! 

The young King hath departed — ^his fleet step 
Bounds through the halls in childish merriment. 
But to the captive's lip that sound no more 
Recalls the wonted smile of sympathy ; 
Gloomy and sad he paces through the chamber. 
That fatal name of Flodden hath aroused 
Too many a painful memory — ^the past 
Bushes upon his mind— once more he seems 
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To stand within his home^ with all the friends. 

All the loved comrades of his early years — 

He hears their merry tones ; round him they mingle 

In one bright household group ; his father's eye 

Rests on each face, with pride and pleasure beaming ; 

His mother's softer glance and gentle smile 

Shed on the scene a mild and hallowed light. 

His youth's aspiring dreams of friture fame, 

The calm, maturer triumphs of. his prime. 

His blighted hopes, his struggles with himself. 

Rank, power, wealth, ambition — all are fled — 

His heart beats high, he is a boy once more ! — 

Hark to that sound ! The Castle clock hath struck, 

And its loud chime hath roused him from his dream ; 

The lovely forms are gone — how painfully 

He starts, as roimd him close the gloomy walls; 

And darker, closer, o'er his spirit comes 

The sense of change, of loneliness, and death ! 

Within his father's hall no more arise 

The joyous tones of youth — ^mute are the lips 

Whose slightest word was music to his soul ; 

And scattered are the loved ones, never more 

To meet and mingle in an earthly home ! 

Some, in the wild pursuits, the restlessness. 

And turmoil of a public life, have lost 

The warmth and freshness of their youthful days ; 

And some can never change, for they are laid 
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Within the quiet grave, and Time, that rends 

So many sacred ties, bat strengthens more 

And hallows all the love he bears the dead I 

And one — the young, the gallant, whom he loved 

With all the fervour of a brother's heart — 

He met a soldier's fate, and bravely fell. 

Fighting for Scotland's weal, with Scotland's King ! 



Before the open casement long he paused. 
Gazing upon the scene beneath him spread — 
The queenly city, with her busy streets. 
Her clustering houses, and fantastic gables, 
Circled by sloping hiUs and grassy fields, — 
And on the other side, the broad blue ocean. 
Reflecting on its clear and rippling surface 
The crimson hues of Autumn's setting sun. 
Silent he stood, but in his bosom raged 
A tumult of wild feeling — ^his cheek burned. 
And his lip quivered with the inward storm ; 
A moment more — and Nature o'er his heart 
Resumed her sway, and the dark, troubled thoughts 
Concealed within his breast, broke forth in words : 

^^ Wake ! wake from thy long trance. 
Oh, peerless city I struggle to be free — 
Arise, ye winds, and hasten o'er the sea 

The galleys of fair France 1 
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Bring a Eoyal leader to our troubled shore^ 

That peace and plenty may spring forth once more ! 

Too long thy sons have borne 
The foreign yoke — ^'tis time that this should end ; 
The Scottish heart is all unused to bend 

Beneath a foeman's scorn ; 
Defeat and death may tame our stubborn mood^ 
The spirit slumbers^ but is not subdued ! 

Oh 1 thus it had not been 
If changeful Fortune on our arms had smiled^ 
I Nor left us to the rule of a young child 

i And foreign Queen. 

I Deeply will Scotland mourn that fatal day^ 

I Her best and dearest perished in the fray ! 

My brother ! thou^ alas ! 
I The pride and darling of our ancient race^ 

Didst find a last and glorious resting-place 

Upon the crimson grass ; 
No friend was near^ to hear thy latest sigh^ 
Cool thy parched lip^ or close thy glazing eye ! 

I was not there to save 
Thee from the stroke of the invader's sword, 
I Or to take vengeance on the Saxon horde 
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For thy untimely grave ; 
Alone, unwept, unaided, thou didst fall. 
Thou, who hadst ever been the loyed of all ! 

But thou wert happier £Eir, 
Dying upon a well contested plain. 
Where Scotland's champions struggled to maintain 

The long unequal war — 
Why should the tears of friendship o'er thee flow ? 
Thou hast not lived to see thy country's woe I 

Her bravest sons are gone, — 
The few and Mthful patriots that are left. 
Devoid of energy, of strength bereft, 

Must battle on alone ; 
And some, like me, in a dark prison cell. 
Inactive and supine are forced to dwell ! 

Oh, would that I were free I 
My voice should rouse the spirit of the land. 
And call forth all, with claymore in their hand. 

To fight and die like thee. 
Upholding to the last our ancient Crown, 
With all its wealth of honour and renown ! 

What now to me is life. 
Shut up and chained within a living tomb ? 
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Oh^ would that I had shared thy glorious doom^ 

And fallen in the strife ! 
Why hath Death spared the useless heart and hand 
That eannot strike a blow to firee my native land I " 

He turned — ^and lo ! the sun's expiring ray 

Bested upon the crucifix^ and tinged 

Each line and contour with its rosy light ; 

His eye fell on it^ and within his heart 

Awoke a sudden murmur of rebuke^ 

For thus it seemed to whisper : — '^ Look on Me 1 

Meekly and patiently I bore the ills 

That men heaped on Me; even in the hour 

Of agony, and grief £eur worse than death, 

My spirit ne'er repined, and My last prayer 

Was for My foes ! What are thy wrongs to Mine ; 

Tet thou hast turned thee firom thy Heaven-ward path, 

Hast turned back to the earth ; around thy soul 

Her fetters have been thrown, and bitterness 

And wrath have filled a bosom that should have 

No thoughts but those of love. Pause, man of God ! 

Ask thy calm heart, and answer — is this right ? '' 

Oh ! not in vain the lesson ! To his eyes 
Bushed the big tears, upon his knees he fell. 
And, hiding in his hands his throbbing brow. 
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Poured forth an earnest prayer to be foi^ven — 
And^ when the moon came forth, and the bright stars 
Looked down from Heaven upon the silent earth, 
They found him still in commune with his God ! 



20th Si'ptember, 185-^. 
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Once on a time^ as the story 's told. 

There liyed in the bonnie shire of Moray, 
A Chieftain haughty, strong, and bold. 

Ever the first in raid or foray ; 
With some hundred vassals at his command 
He was the terror of all the land ; 
And the peasants would as soon have spoken. 

On the lonely heath, at evening honr, 
'Gainst the Fairies whose revels they had broken. 

And who o'er the human race have power — 
As they would have dared to breathe a word 

'Gainst the Bold Sheriff of Morayshire, 
Lest their rebel whispers should be heard 

By some watchful knight or squire. 
But, though they feared, they loved him too, 
For he was a good Knight and a true ; 
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And^ wUle he lived, no rival Lords 

(However skilled in art of war) 
Dared to send forth their arm^d hordes. 

To poach on the lands of the Black Dunbar. 
Frank, and fearless, and proud was he. 
Skilled in the maxims of Chivalry ; 
Well he upheld his clansmen's right 
'Gainst wUy speech or kwless might; 
And not all the Monarch's treasured gold — 
Nor, dearer still, the ancient hold 
Built by his sires in happier hour, 
When Elings and Nobles owned their power, — 
Would have tempted him to forego the claim 
Of the meanest peasant who bore his name. 
Oh ! firm and sacred was the tie 
That linked the Clans in days gone by ! 
Since foreign steps have trode our shore. 
The ancient virtues thrive no more. 
And the old prowess of the Oael 
Is now a scarce-remembered tale — 
Beneath the cannon's booming knell. 
The Monarch and the people fell ; 
On bleak Culloden's fatal field 
Sunk Chief and man, sunk sword and shield. 
And left her sons to mourn the day 
When Scotland's grandeur passed away ! 
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There staads a ruin gray and old^ with moss and weeds 

overgrown. 
The remnants of some distant age are those heaps of 

mouldering stone ; 
Once, the tall spire raised to Heaven the blessed Cross 

in view. 
And strains of sacred melody pefded the wide portals 

through ; 
And windows of rich tracery, and mouldings quaint and 

fair. 
And burnished shrines, and sculptured saints, and pil- 
lared aisles, were there. 
The Abbot was a holy man, and versed in ancient lore, — 
Masters of many a science were those mitred priests of 

yore — 
And broad and fertile were the lands that owned his 

lordly sway, 
And to support his rule each year large sums were wont 

to pay. 
Rich and great was the Abbey then, with gold its chests 

overflowed. 
And many were the holy men who through the cloisters 

trode. 
And their deeds of love and charity were neither faint 

nor few — 
But ^tis said that, if they loved mankind, they loved 

their comforts too ! 
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Then out and spake the Bold Sheriff to his friends one 

sunny mom — 
'^ I'm weary of this humdrum life^ such peace I loathe 

and scorn ; 
Our stores are fast diminishing in gamer and in hall^ 
Our swords are rusting in their sheath and hanging on 

the wall ! 
Rise up^ rise up, my masters ! Mount, mount and 

follow me ; 
We'U make a famous raid to-day, and gallant sport 

we 'U see ; 
To the old Abbey of Kinloss at once we 'U take our 

way. 
The tribute laymen yield to us, His meet the Church 

should pay ! " — 
They sallied forth, they sallied forth, the Chieftain and 

his band. 
And over hill and dale they rode, they rode across the 

land ; 
Where'er they passed, the peasants, who were used to 

see such wars. 
Made way for the Bold Sheriff, and his troop of black 

Dunbars. 
The Sim was sinking towards the west, the day was 

growing late. 
When those dark riders reined their steeds before the 

Abbey gate ; 
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The aged porter, when be saw their threatening array. 

Undid the bolts with trembling hand, for he dared not 
say them nay. 

So the Chieftain and his followers entered the blest 
abode, 

And they doSed their plumed bonnets as through the 
hall they strode; 

They entered the great dining-room, where refection 
board waa spread. 

There sat the monks on either side, with the Abbot at 
their head. 

A woefid man was the Abbot then, he shook from top 
to toe. 

The colour faded from his cheek, his looks betrayed his 
woe ; 

Bnt he strove to hide his feelings, and bade them wel- 
come be, 

And hoped that they had come to taste of his hos- 
pitality. 

The Sheriff laughed, the Sheriff quaffed, a good long 
draught took he. 

Then he set down the silver cup, and spoke right 
courteously : 

" Fain would I see your Abbey, sirs ! for I have oft 
been told 

That many a treasured marvel in its precincts do ye 
hold ! " 
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Uprose the Abbot firom his seat^ and oh^ he groaned 
aloud. 

And uprose at his signal all the priestly crowd ; 

He called to the sub-prior, and bade him lead the 
way,— 

They spoke him fair, but in their hearts they wished 
him well away. 

First went they to the chapel, where vestments rich and 
rare. 

And chiselled cups, and costly gems, were blazing every- 
where ; 

At every shrine and altar the Sheriff bowed his head. 

But on those hallowed offerings no impious hand was 
laid. 

But when at last they entered the dormitory wide. 

And saw the feather-beds arranged neatly on either side, 

A change came o'er the Sheriff's mien, there was '' mis- 
chief in his eye," 

And he called a favourite IcingmftTi^ who ever stood him 
nigh; 

" What ho I my gallant cousin I I pray thee to look 
there. 

The holy men love comfort, but methinks 'tis scarcely 
fair. 

We, who have toil and trouble, and are riding all the 
day. 

At night must need a softer resting-place than they. 
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Methinks on us these feather-beds had better be be- 
stowed ! '^ 

The willing vassals took the hint^ and each man seized 
a load ; 

The worthy Prior looked aghast when he saw what they 
had done^ 

But the Sheriff laughed to see his fiEu^e^ and told him 
to lead on. 

Next went they to the treasury^ where the visitors took 
up 

A weighty silver laver^ and many a drinking cup ; 

And when thus laden they appeared in the refectory^ 

The Abbot sighed and trembled^ but not a word said 
he ; 

Then uprose Brother Nicholas^ the boldest of them all^ 

And he thus addressed the Sheriff^ in the centre of the 
haU: 

" His Holiness^ some ages back^ proclaimed by a decree 

That outcast from the Christian Church that impious 
man should be^ 

Who dared to lay his robber hand on the Abbey's pro- 
perty, 

Or to molest the holy men that here assembled be I '* 

The Sheriff to the speaker turned : " Nay, reverend 
Father, nay I 

Thou 'st spoken well, but I must beg such judgment to 
gainsay. 
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I have not laid a finger on your gold or treasured store^ 
But left you all the wealth that you distribute to the 

poor. 
Of silver vessels, I confess, my men have ta'en a 

few, — 
But what 's the use of drinking cups to sober men like 

you? 
And for some twenty feather-beds why make a hue and 

cry, — 
Doth not your rule enjoin you the flesh to mortify ? 
But for us bold adventurers, our followers, I trow. 
Have bound themselves to abstinence by no such rigid 

vow ! 
'Tis growing late, Mends ! firom the gate let 's take our 

homeward way ; 
Oramercy, reverend gentlemen, for your courtesy this 

day!'' 
Politely then he bowed to all, and through the gateway 

strode, 
Lightly he to his saddle sprang, and paced along the 

road ; 
The monks beheld his exit with many a stifled groan. 
And the Abbot cried, " Thank Heaven that the black 

Dunbars are gone ! " 

Oh, for a pencil to portray 

The arm6d group as they went away ! 
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First rode the Sheriff^ as he was wont, 

On his gray charger right in front ; 

And by him his nearest kinsmen came, 

Lairds and gentles of ancient name ; 

Next rode the knights of lesser degree, — 

Loudly they laughed the sport to see, 

For the squires were bending beneath the weight 

Of the Lord Abbot's silver plate. 

And two and twenty gillies stout 

From the Abbey gates came staggering out, 

Each with an elegant feather-bed 

Carefully poised on shoulders and head ; 

Like so many toad-stools on slender stalk. 

They took their somewhat unsteady walk. 

One by one going after their guide. 

With their heads very knowingly bent to one side. — 

In the Abbey that night were vigils drear. 

Doleful fiEices, and sorry cheer ; 

But at Westfield a joyous sound 

Bose, as the wassail cup went roimd. 

And they kept it up until morning's rays — 

A very unusual thing in those days ! 

Time passed on, and the Sherifif still 
Continued thus to work his will, 
But he made himself, as you may suppose. 
Many open and secret foes. 
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There lived near him a family^ 

That the name of Comyn bore ; 
'The Laird was proud of his pedigree. 
It was the fashion so to be 

In the good days of yore. 
They were a branch of an ancient honse. 

Kinsmen to him that fell 
By the hand of good King Robert Brace 

In Dumferline chapelle ; 
And, years before, when the house of Dunbar 
Was greater than theirs, and more powerful £ar. 
Glad were they, and proud, to claim 
Friendship with any who bore that name ; 
And 't was a grand day for the Comyns all 

When a noble bride they bore 
From the Earl of Moray's princely hall, 

With broad lands for her dower ; 
And the Laird of Altyre pledged his word 
To be leal and true to Dunbar's good Lord, 
And serve him with his trusty sword 

Whene'er he stood in need ; — 
But Fortune's clouds began to lower. 
The Dunbars were shorn of rank and power. 
And the Monarch, in an evil hour. 

The forfeiture decreed 
Of the lofty and ancestral tower. 

And broad lands by the Tweed« 
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Deprived of theae^ they northward came^ 
Chieftains no longer but in name ; 
Their race had been beset^ betrayed^ 

Their yassals were but few^ 
Yet as their luckless house decayed^ 

The prouder still they grew; 
Nor could the Sheriff brook that they 
Whose ancestors were wont to pay 
Tribute and hcnnage to the sway 
Of his^ should e'er presume to be 
With him^ on an equality. 
So bitter words between them passed^ — 
The Sheriff drew his sword at last^ 
Beat Altyre's Laird^ and all his train^ 
Who never crossed his path again^ 
But to the Provost's court repaired. 
And all their grievances declared. — 
The bailies met, the bailies sate 

Long time in consultation, 
By all agreed, H was then decreed. 

With due deliberation, 
That, since Dunbar they could not deprive 

Of his ancestral right. 
They would give the power for the present hour 

To a less stubborn Knight ; 
And that Innes, the Sheriff Deputy, 





Should from henceforth empowered be 

To hear each cauae^ 

And dispense the laws^ 
Till Dunbar and his foes were at amity. 
Oladness fell on the hearts of all 
Who hated the culprit, great or small ; 
But those who were wiser shook their head, 
And an Elgin man to his neighbour said : 
'^ The Sheriff will have his revenge, that 's flat ; 
He 'U be no Dunbar if he do not that ! " 

The news on the wings of fear hath flown 
Through every wynd of the good old town, 
And the poorest beggar would not for an hour 
Have stood in the shoes of those in power. 
All who named Innes shook their head. 
And spoke of the Laird as already dead; 
And one very wise man cried, '^ I opine 
The Sheriff may probably levy a fine ! " 
Never was seen such consternation ! 
The Provost grew bold in desperation. 
Talked of respect that was due to the nation, 
(Being all the while in a great trepidation, 

For fear of the black Dunbars ! ) 
The bailies — ^ah ! woeful men were they ! 
Their cheeks were pale, their hair turned gray. 
For they knew, if the Sheriff should pass that way, 
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It WIS no small sum be would make them pay 

For having condemned his wars. 
The men they gathered their hoardings all. 
Ponds and bodies, great and small ; 
Their knees like the leayes of the aqpea shook. 

And at dead of night, when nobody saw. 
Each dog a hole in some private nook. 

And quietly bnried his " de quoi" 
The good wife scolded, stormed, and sighed. 
No more in her household she took a pride ; 
Pensive she sat at her spinning-wheel — 
When she made the porridge she wept o'er the meal — 
She looked at her stock of monntain-dew. 
She thought of her match and her kirtle new. 
And oft she pondered, which of the two 

She could save when the reivers came to steal. 
The maidens, when they were milking the kye. 
Came home firom the fields with a tear in their eye, 
And cried, if one asked them the cause of their pain — 
" We shall never see poor dear Crummie again ! *' 
The priests kept within the Cathedral walls. 
And none dared alone to cross the halls ; 
They looked and they listened, by night and by day. 
Lest the Bold Sheriff should ride that way — 
A wild and sinful man was he. 
But they loved peace and charity. 
So the holy fftthers gave him in sooth 
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Their blessing — on the wrong Me of their mouth I 

Morning dawned; and Crummie was still 

Quietly feeding on Ladye Hill ; 

No house was fired, no man was slain. 

And all their terror as yet was vain ; 

So they smoothed their brows, and tried to look gay. 

Though they dared not count on another day. 

When Innes came to hold his court. 
Full many a jest and broad retort 

Had he for their causeless fear ; 
And so many marvellous tales he told, 
That he almost fimcied himself as bold 

As he struggled to appear. 
But somehow his hand was always shaking, 
And an indescribable nervous quaking 

Arose within his breast; 
But, not for his whole pedigree. 
Not for all his lands or gear, would he 

That feeling have confessed. 
At night he rode to the Bishop's hall, 
With his officers and kinsmen aU, 

A goodly company. 
The priests received the Laird right well. 
And each with other vied to tell 

What a welcome guest was he. 
They set the table, and spread the board 
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With the best their store-rooms could afford, 

Wine^ usquebaugh^ and beer ; 
And they stir the toddy with smiling lip, 
And between the pauses approvingly sip, 

And praise the Bishop's che^. 
Laird and laymen, priests and firiars. 
They picked to pieces the poor Dunbars, 

That refectoire within ; 
The Sheriff, of course, had the worst of the bout. 
And, by truth or libel, they made him out 
A Tcry Monster of sin. 
Oh ! ye who say that ladies are ever prone with glee 
To discuss their best firiend's failings o'er a quiet cup 

of tea. 
Had ye seen the group assembled in the Bishop's 

Palace then, 
Ye 'd have learnt, an old maid's scandal is nought to 
that of men ! 

Meanwhile the porter, old and wheezy. 
Whose nights of late have been very uneasy. 
Takes his seat in his chair by the door. 
Drops his keys^ and begins to snore ; 
Often he starts, and rubs his eye, 
And turns to see if there 's anyone by. 
And a wise, grave look for awhile doth keep, 
As if he were thinking, not dropping asleep ; 
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But at last his heavy eyelids dose, 

And he gives himself up to sweet repose,— 

He starts, aroused by a loud rat-tat. 

And his hair stands on end as he asks " Who 's that ? '^ 

Words cannot picture his fear and dismay, 

I must leave you to guess what his feelings are. 
When he hears a gruff voice on the outside say, 

" Open the door to the Black Dunbar ! '' 
Down drop the keys, and off sets he 
Full tilt towards the grand refectory. 
With a face as white as a new sign-post. 
And trembling as though he had seen a ghost ! 
His sudden entrance strikes every one dumb. 
And faintly he stammers — " The Sheriff is come ! " 
Such a commotion you never saw ! 
Up jumped the drinkers of usquebaugh ; 
The Laird of Innea said never a word. 
But he tugged at the handle of his sword. 
And thought, '' If they catch me here once more. 
They may hang me over the entrance door ! " 
The Bishop was startled, he well might be ! 
But a wise and a prudent man was he ; 
And he held this maxim : Whatever betide. 
It is always best to be on the safe side. 
And for emergencies to provide. 
So he made a trap-door 
In the midst of the floor — 





Such things were useful in times of yore ; 
And a staircase steep^ 
And dark, and deep, 
Led to a vault tlirough which one must creep. 
And at the end was a very low door. 

Fastened with springs, and hewn of stone. 
With brambles and weeds well covered o'er, 

And opening into a quiet loan. 
But the Bishop cared not to confide 

In all the brethren under his charge. 
Lest they should say that he often tried 
To evade his vows, and roam at large. 
So he turned them all out, and locked the door. 
Then pressed the spring in the midst of the floor. 
And led his frightened guests, one and all. 
Through the dark passage under the hall ; 
He opened the door, and sent them away — 
None of them loitered by the way ! 

When he rejoined the saintly crew. 
Their teeth they chattered, their looks were blue ; 
Some few were holding council grave ; 
And the beadle, who thought himsetf very brave. 
Had seized the ropes, and was pulling the bell. 
That roused the town with its terrible knell. 
All the good people jumped out of their beds. 
They barred the doors, and cried, as they ran. 
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Wringing their hancb, and shaking their heads — 
** Ech^ sirs^ that Sheriff 's an awfu' man ! " 

The Bishop, after a long debate, 

Ordered the beadle to open the gate ; 

But down fell the hero upon his knees. 

And prayed that his Grace wonld not give him the keys. 

For in all the squabbles and recent jars 

He had taken part against the Dunbars, 

And he even thought, to his grief and shame. 

He had flogged some urchins of that name ! 

The Bishop hastily crossed the floor — 

With his own hand he opened the door, 

And ere the intruders could silence break. 

He cleared his throat, and began to speak ; 

With a haughty tone and undaunted face 

Reproofs at the Sheriff he 'gan to hurl. 
For he was come of no coward race. 

Being the uncle of Bothwell's Earl ; 
And the Hepbums were ever striving still 
To be foremost, whether for good or ill. 
" Man of sin ! " H was thus he began, 

" Art thou come to spoil our sacred hoard. 
And pollute these walls with thy robber clan. 

Armed with the dirk and the murderous sword ? 
Behold these walls where, for many an age. 

The good and the pious were wont to resort ! 
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Shall they fall a prey to thy lawless rage ? 

Heneej I command thee ! " — Here he stopped shorty 
For Dunbar turned his back on the churchmen all^ 
And hastily walked through the gloomy hall — 
" Truce to thy lecture 1 '' he cried, " I go 
To drag firom these walls my mortal foe. 
Where is the Knight of Innes ? Speak ! 

It is not meet that a man of blood 

Should find shelter among the just and good ! '' 
" Oh, is it the Laird of Innes ye seek ? 

I heard he was in the town to-day, 
But he makes not our Palace his abode. 

Long ere nightfall he went away ; 
And much I marvel, as here ye rode. 

That ye did not meet him by the way ! " — 
The Sheriff's brow grew black as night : 

" Now, by my soul. Lord Bishop ! '* he said, 
" If I thought thou hadst seen him, or aided his flight, 

I would bum thy Palace above thy head ! " 
A flush o'er the face of the prelate passed. 
But he gained his wonted calm at last. 
For he was crafty, as well as bold. 
And skilled in artifice manifold ; 
Much he protested, and long he tried 

Belief for his artful words to win. 
And so well his assurances he plied. 

That the blunt soldier was taken in ; 
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He believed his words, and, to make amends 
For abrupt intrusion, 
Fear and confusion, 
i Shook hands, and they parted like cordial friends. 

I Great was the alarm in the town, I ween ; 

I And many a nightcapped head 

At every window might be seen. 

And visage full of dread ; 
But, when died away the last horse's tread. 
They shut their shutters and went back to bed. 

'Tis Sabbath ! and the crowds are wending 
Through the town their willing way. 
Towards the Minster old and dim. 
Whence at intervals ascending. 
Voices, with the organ blending. 
Raise the vesper hymn ; 
Through the aisles and arches gray. 
With worshippers replenished quite. 
Steals the soft, decaying light 

Of the parting day. 
Great is the crowd of devotees. 
Of every rank, of all degrees ; 

Nor hath it 'scaped the gossip's ken 

That some of the Bunbars are there, 
With the good Prior of Pluscarden, 
All hushed in fervent prayer. 
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The hymn is sung. 
The bell is rung^ 
The priesf 8 voice rises high ; 
Throughout the crowd 
Each head is bowed 
In deep humility. 
Stay I heard ye not a sudden sound ? 
^is not the wind that whistles round 
The walls with stony sculpture crowned ! 
And hark ! there is a cry of fear^ 

Of anguish and dismay ; 
And armed feet are on the stair^ 
And dirks are flashing everywhere — 

What means the tumult ? Say ! — 
Through the wide porch comes rushing in 

A strange, disordered crew^ 
Towards where the Prior of Pluscarden 

Sits with his kinsmen few ; 
And fidnter grew each fearful heart 

When that ruthless set they knew ! 
Innes hath sent a trait'rous band 
Vengeance to wreak, with cruel hand. 
On those who had given him such a fright. 
And had witness been to his craven flight 
From the Bishop's Palace the other night ! 
When the Dunbars beheld their foes, 
Calmly they from their seats arose. 
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And Alexander said — 
" Bear witness all ! We have not sought 
This holy place to set at nought ; 
If any mischief here be wrought — 

If any blood be shed — 
Blame not us I We draw our brand 
This sudden danger to withstand — 

The crime be on their head ! '^ 
The dash of arms resounds on high^ 
And loudly peals the battle-cry^ 

But the priests rush between. 
And vainly seek they to assuage 
By gentle words their deadly rage, 

And calm their wrathful mien. 
Meanwhile, the townsmen, gathering fast. 
Through the dark arches trooping past. 

In armed bands are seen. 
Oh, darkly frowned those raging men. 

And chafed those rival hordes. 
As, yidding but to numbers then. 

They sheathed their trusty swords. 
As from the fane they went away, 
Softly declined the parting day. 

The hallowed day of rest ; 
But on each cheek was a fiery glow. 
And anger gloomed on every brow. 

And rankled in' each breast ! 
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Thus ends the tale ; I have sought in vain 
Further particulars to gain ; 
Fain would I^ in a bolder strain^ 
Tell how he fell in furious strife 
Beneath some riyal's murderous knife- 
Fit ending for that troubled life ! 
But^ alas ! I must own^ I am sadly afraid 
That he very quietly died in his bed, — 
One of those same beds, for aught I know. 
That he stole from the Abbey years ago ! 
Be this as it may, I still opine 
He was an ornament to his line ; 
Though people now-a-days frown and look glum. 
Talk of the laws of meum and tuum, 
Laugh at the poet's dreams, and say 
We 're safer at the present day. 
When the voice of Justice is heard with awe. 
And all men are equal before the law. 
They think the rovers of olden time. 
The heroes of ancient romance and rhyme. 
No better than those who, some fifty years back, 
On the King's highway or beaten track. 
Stopped the poor travellers to plunder and kill. 
On that classical spot yclept Shooter's Hill. 
But who that in the papers reads 
Of daring thefts, and bloody deeds 
That fill their columns, e'er will say 
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We're safer at the present day? 
I 'd rather yield to a gentleman. 
The master of some mighty dan. 
Who spends all his winnings in keeping up state 
In the old haUs where his ancestors sate — 
Than be robbed by a common, ruffian band, 
With mask on face, and pistol in hand, 
Who, should they escape the gallows, some day 
Will end their career in Botany Bay I — 
Time has wrought many a wondrous change ; 
Steamers and railways, improvements strange. 
Have not decreased the amount of crime, — 
But there 's less romance in the present time ! 
And, touching the Sheriff, 'tis very plain 
" We never shall look on his like again,'' 
For the days of reiving have long gone by — 
Peace to his ashes, wherever they lie ! 



September, 1852. 
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What news hath made the people meet^ 

At every turn of the winding street ? 

There 's a cloud of grief on every brow. 

In every voice a tone of woe. 

Hath the Border by foreign bands been crossed ? 

Have armies met ? Have fields been lost ? 

And Chieftains, the glory and pride of their land. 

Fallen and died with the sword in their hand ? 

Peace on the Borders is smiling still. 

No beacon fire gleams firom the hill, — 

But a Chief is &Uen, a mighty Chief, 

One who may well rouse a nation's grief, — 

A noble whose place was near the Crown, 

In his own home hath been stricken down. 
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Marvel not then if cheeks turn pale^ 

If through the street pour sounds of wail, 

If the word of each lip, and the glance of each eye. 

Betoken some great calamity ! 

But chiefly rolls the living flood 

Towards the open gate of Holyrood — 

The ancient Palace, whose walls have been 

Witness to many a gorgeous scene ; 

Whose name was linked, in by-gone days. 

With Scottish heroes and Scottish lays — 

The damask curtains, in ample fold. 

Cast a heavy shade on the chamber old. 

On the firetted roof, and the painted wall. 

And the eager groups that fill the hall. 

And there on the throne, in the highest place. 

Sits the son of Scotland's Royal race ; 

All his nobles are by his side. 

Richly dight in their robes of pride ; 

And before him, on her bended knee. 

Is a comely Matron of high degree. 

Her cheek is pale, but her eye is red 

With the burning tears in secret shed. 

And her voice is trembling and subdued. 

Though her words are couched in wrathful mood. 

Many a bold heart is throbbing now. 

And dark firowns gloom on many a brow. 
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And dun with grief is many an eye^ 

Whose look was erst so proud and high ; 

A spell hath fidlen on all the train. 

And fixed like statues they remain. 

As they hear the accents despairing, wild. 

Of the mother who mourns for her dariing child. 

" Vengeance ! '' she cries, " on the ruflBan hand. 
Who have slain the honniest in the land ! 
The blood of my son ascends to Heaven, 
And his murderer never may be forgiven ! 
If in thy heart there 's a thought of good — 
In thy veins one drop of the Stuart blood, — 
King ! ye will say I have pleaded well. 
When ye hear the tale that I have to tell ! 
They did not meet him in open fight. 
As foes should meet, in the broad day-light, — 
No ! 't was at midnight they took their way 
Towards DunibrisUe's towers gray ; 
A nimierous band of sw o rd sm en bold 
Surround the gates, and the pass th^ hold ; 
On their gleaming weapons the moonbeams fidl. 
Bristling against the huge, dark wall ; 
Silently, stealthily round they coO, 
Till the noble stag is within their toil, — 
And loudly then do their trumpets blow 
Ab they call him to meet his mortal foe ! 
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The young Earl started, and held his breath. 

For he knew that sound was the call of death ; 

One moment more, and his brow grew dear — 

He came of a race that knew not fear ! 

' Gfo ! ' he cries, to the Seneschal, 

Who had brought the challenge to the hall ; 

' Tell Huntly's Earl I will never wait 

On foes who throng round my Castle gate ; 

If he seek redress, in the open field. 

With knightly sword and with blazoned shield. 

Let lis meet, and decide our quarrel then. 

Fearless and open, in sight of men ; 

I will not shrink firom the mortal fight. 

For I know that God will defend the right ! * 

A sullen murmur ran through the crowd 

When the warder repeated that answer proud ; 

A sound like the roar of the surging wave 

As it heavily beats on some jutting cave ; 

Quick, as they rose, do those murmurs cease — 

Have the wild riders then gone in peace ? 

No ! there 's a pause— then a low strange sound, 

And a dull, red glare on all around ; 

It deepens — ^it reddens — ^broader and higher 

Through lattice and porch bursts the soaring fire ! 

It twines round the pillars, it lights up the hall. 

And waves like a flag fi^jm the buttress tall ; 

A dense, black smoke, and a lurid doud 
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Wrap the &ted mansion as in a shroud ! 

The Earl he rose at that dreadfol sight ; 

He donned his helm and his cuirass bright^ 

And sallied forth with martial gait. 

Like a noble Stuart, to meet his fieite ! 

Gkme were his servants and vassals aU ; 

But the good Sir Patrick of BoghaU, 

A leal, true firiend, was by his side. 

With his mighty arm, and his heart of pride. 

Listen, Sir King ! ay, listen well ! 

That noUe strife what tongue shall tdl ? 

Dunbar, ye know, was a gallant Knight, 

A stead&st Mend to truth and right ; 

Fame was his, and power, and pride, — 

With his wife and children at his side. 

His cup of joy filled to the brim. 

Think ye that life was not dear to him ? 

Tet these, all these, that true heart gave, 

From a dreadful death his firiend to save ! 

Calmly he walked to the Castle gate. 

Where a hundred foes their victim wait ; 

And, ere his foot hath the greensward pressed, 

A dosen weapons are in his breast ; — 

Forward they rush, and with eager eye 

Scan his pallid features curiously. 

Bash is the deed that their hand hath wrought ! 

The victim is not the one they sought ! 
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And torrents gushed beneath my feet^ 

While high on either hand 
Rose naked rocks, and ruins wild, 
In all their savage grandeur piled. 

" And many an eagle built its nest 

Among the crags I saw ; 
But one flew higher than the rest, 

And seemed to give them law — 
A glorious bird, with plumage sleek. 
And dauntless eye, and glossy beak. 

I gazed, almost in awe. 
And thought how grand, how blest a thing 
To soar towards Heaven on rapid wing. 

" Lo ! suddenly a hunter's dart — 

I knew not whence it sped — 
Was buried in the proud bird's heart. 

He fell, with wings outspread; 
His comrades, who so late obeyed 
Each sign and movement that he made. 

Now gather round the dead ; 
To tear the mangled corpse they seek 
With ruthless daws and gory beak. 
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And bleeding at my feet he lay — 
Oh, it was sad to see ! 
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I strove to driye the biids away. 
But then they turned on me ; 

And I was weak, and sore afraid. 

And, though I loudly called for aid. 
No succour could I see — 

That hour of terror haunts me yet. 

Oh, never more can I forget ! 

" Methought that in each eagle's head. 

Full plainly could I trace 
The stem and weU-known lineaments 

Of many a kinsman's &ce. 
Then suddenly the winds rose high. 
And darknesB gathered o'er the sky^ 

And meteors shot apace 
Through the black vault their lurid light — 
Ah me, it was a fearfol sight ! 



" Then came my father — ^from his eyes 
Beamed forth a strange, bright ray, 
And a sad smile was on his lip. 

As thus I heard him say. 
With voice that pierced the thunder's roll,- 
' I come to claim a parting soul I ' 

The vision passed away — 
Trembling I woke, and morning's light 
Streamed full upon my dazzled sight. 
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" The vision bodes but little good ! — 

Wben thou art fiur from me. 
What mairel is it that my tears 

Should flow so &st and free ? 
My heart is sad — ^too well I know 
That thou hast many a secret foe. 

They striye to injure thee ; 
Strong is their arm, and harsh their mood. 
They will not shrink from deeds of blood ! 



" For Blery's heart ia cold as steel, 

I dread to meet his eye ; 
And Conzie's brow is dark and grim 

As bleak December's sky. 
Oh, if my smile thou lov'st to see, 
As thou so oft hast vowed to me — 

Delay not to reply ! 
By all thou boldest dear on earth. 
Let me entreat thee — Gro not forth ! " 

" What ! wonldst thou have our Clan to say 

An idle dream, a song. 
Hath kept their Chief the livelong day 

His fathers' halls among ? 
Nay ! weep not thus, my bonnie bride ! 
If with my kinsmen forth I ride. 

It will not be for long ; 
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I will return ere dose of day, 
And laugh thy idle fears away ! 
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Then, mounted on his prancing steea, 

She saw her lord depart, 
And firom the casement turned again 

With sad and aching heart ; 
And o'er her broidery firame she bends. 
And listlessly the dyes she blends ; 

« 

But often doth she start 
In feverish hope or wild alarm — 
Her work to-day hath lost its charm ! 

Her thoughts are wandering far away. 

The tear is in her eye ; 
How long and cheerless seems the day ! 

How slow the hours roll by ! 
And oft she paces through the hall. 
And, when the lengthening shadows fidl. 

She, from the casement high. 
Watches the sun's declining track — 

It sets — ^yet still he comes not back ! 

Ah, Lady ! he will greet no more 

The morroVs rising sun — 
His narrow span of life is o'er, 

His rapid course is run I 
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TvBs Bleir's hand that struck the blow : 
Ghastly and chUl he lieth now, — 
The mmderoas deed is done ! 
Go ! TeQ thr faux, and bow thy head. 
And moom far him, die eaihr dead ! 

Hark ! there are steps beneath the tower — 

Tis not the rising gale ! 
Hark ! there 's a roice within thy bower, 

A Toice of grief and wail ! — 
With eantioas steps, with bootless care. 
The bleeding rictim in they bear, 

lifeless^ and cold, and pale ; 
His eyes are closed in death's long sleep— 
Alas ! he cannot see thee weep ! 

The good priest stands beside the bed. 

With cross, and book, and bell ; 
And aye the hallowed rites are said. 

And aye their beads they telL 
Bkst is the sool that wings its flight. 
When swords are drawn for truth and ri^ht ! 

It was not this he feD — 
A kinsman's hand, in sinfol war. 
Slew the yoong Chieftain of Dunbar ! 

And oh, what sounds of woe and mth 
Welcome the di^inal night ! 



'^■^ 
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Gone are the joyous smiles of youth. 

Its hopes, its visions bright ! 
And hearts, that gladly hailed the mom. 
Are cold, and cheerless, and forlorn ; 

And eyes, that shone so bright. 
Turn sadly firom the moon's pale beam — 
And thus is read the Ladye's Dream ! 




24^^ June, 1852. 
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Comb when the twilight darkens, and the world is 
wrapped in gloom. 

And the fire is hnming brightly in the closely cur- 
tained room. 

And, while without the stormy wind in gusts is rising 
high, 

I wlU tell you of our Northern land a tale of days 
gone by. 

It was a dark and stirring time, the reign of good 



Oh ! surely may that Monarch rank 'mong History's 

brightest names, 
For he bore within his manly breast a heart that knew 

not fear, 
He was a great and noble Prince, and a gallant 

caTalier ! 
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How firmly he upheld our flag agamst a foreign foe ! 
How graceful was his courtly mien in every festiye 

show ! 
Yet he fell — alas ! he fell before a league of secret foes. 
And heartless was the foreigner that in his room •they 

chose ! 

And where were then the heroes, the Royalists of yore. 

Who drew the sword at Naseby, and fought on Marston 
Moor? 

Oh, they were laid within the tomb, and tiieir sons 
looked tamely on. 

When the last Stuart was driven from his fathers' an- 
cient throne ! 

The Monarch saw the number of his courtiers fast 

decay. 
Each day he found that from his side some friend had 

passed away — 
Those who were ever ready at his slightest wish to 

bow. 
Those whom he loved and trusted, were the first to 

leave him now I 

And on came the Usurper, each day increased his 

force; 
He found no serried armies to impede his rapid course, — 
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B^ -mhoL viihin the staxeh- haQs she li^ her &c 

izid filepc, 
A iev vell-izied and genercHis heuis a mfwimfial vigil 



V 

I Hjer left their homes, ther crossed the seas^ and in a 

foreign laztd 
Ther gathered lonnd their lightfal King, a £nn and 
fahhfal band! 

The magistnies of Scotland were the first to break the 

TOW 

That ther plighted to their Sorereign a few short 
I months ago ; 
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But while they sought the foreigner^ and bade him 

welcome be, — 
Loud rose on high the indignant cry of a people fierce 

and free. 

Yes ! while upon the Scottish mounts the tartan plaid 

is seen — 
While the red deer bounds light as air amid the 

brackens green — 
While by the rock or lonely stream the pibroch shrill 

peals forth, — 
There will be courage in the Clans, and honour in the 

North! 

Then rose each plumed Chieftain, each noble Highland 
Lord, 

And the clansman grasped his target, and unsheathed 
his good broadsword. 

And they swore tiU death to follow, in faith and 

loyalty, j 

The gallant Duke of (Gordon, and the chivalrous Dun- 
dee ! 

The Oordon he was warder of Edina's ancient tower ; 
And never on a firmer heart did the frowns of Fortime 
lour. 
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Bight gallantly he hdd his post agaiiiBt the insulting 

foe, — 
And Claver'se and his followers were in the town 

below. 

There came a band from ont the West, all desperate 

men were they. 
And they filled the Maiden City with their dark and 

stem array ; 
And recreant Lords, who shoold have stood beside the 

tottering throne. 
Forsook the standard of their King, and nrged the 

rabble on ! 

O'er rained walls and lifeless forms those shameless 

traitors trod. 
And they stroTC to hide their evil deeds by feigning 

zeal for (rod ; 
They said that for their Holy Faith they drew the 

righteous sword. 
But for three long days the son looked down on their 

deeds of crime abhorred — 

The Cirarch profiuied, the Altar stained with blood of 

holy men. 
The houses sacked, the Palace courts piled high with 

heaps of slain, — 
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And the wail of the doomed City rose on the startled 

air, 
As the bold and savage miscreants forth sallied from 

their lair. 

The Gordon looked down on the town — ^the tear was 

in his eye, 
For round many a well-known mansion the fire was 

wreathing high ; 
And shuddering he turned away from the red flame's 

lurid glare, 
He turned within the Castle — ^but fi'esh trials met him 

there ! 

Treason and discord 'mong his men were spreading day 
by day. 

And the mutineers were plotting to resist their leader's 
sway ; 

Calmly he gave his orders, nor stayed to hear de- 
bate. 

Till all the rebels stood unarmed beyond the outer 
gate. 

Then spake he to the others, his tones were high and 

clear : 
'' My friends, there is a dismal fate in store for us, I 

fear ! 
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Small chance have we of victory — Ood help us in our 

woe, 
For I know that mercy hath no place in the coimcils of 

our foe. 

" Famine, and death in grievous shape, perchance may 

be our doom, 
Or years of weary watching in the dungeon's noisome 

gloom, — 
Let him who fears such suffering in peace at once 

depart, 
I blame him not — I know that life is dear to every 

heart — 

" But I 'U hold this fortress for King James, though 

all alone I be — 
Is there any in this garrison that will stay behind with 

me?'' 
From all the ranks, with one accord, burst forth a 

hearty cry — 
" Ood save the King of Scotland ! for him we 'U live 

or die ! " 

A stranger to the Castle gate one stormy evening 

came — 
"Oh, bring ye tidings from the town, or message from 

the Graeme?" 
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'^ Warder ! I bring no tidings, but unbar the gate for 

me, 
And lead me to your gallant Duke, for him I fidn 

would see ! " 

They brought him to the Oovemor, he sate within the 
haU, 

And round him were his officers, right valiant swords- 
men all — 

'' Now who art thou with mien erect, and eye and 
bearing bold? 

And on what errand hast thou come to seek our 
mighty hold ? " 

'^ I would my errand to your Grace might every 

Scotchman bring 
In fervent faith and loyalty to the standard of his 

King! 
Oh, I would that for his princely sake flashed forth 

each Scottish sword. 
Till back firom our polluted land were chased the rebel 

horde ! 

" I may not boast of royal birth, or knightly feats of 

war. 
Though I am come of noUe line — the line of old 

Dimbar ! 
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In humble life my lot is cast^ my trade is on the 



FuU twenty years I Ve held the helm^ and braved the 
changing breeze. 

*' I heard that crime disgraced our land^ and noble 

blood was shed — 
That rebel hands were raised against our Monarch's 

sacred head^ — 
And I longed to do some daring deed^ to join the 

little band. 
In whose faithful ranks are centred all the fortunes of 

the land. 

" 1 heard that thou wert hard bestead, deserted by thy 

men, — 
Lo ! I am come to join thee — ^let me not plead in 

vain ! 
Frankly I offer thee my life, my right hand, and my 

sword, — 
Oh, let me share thy fortunes, thou great and gallant 

Lord!'' 

The Qordon he made answer — " Say, stranger, dost 

thou know 
How feeble is our garrison, how mighty is our foe ? 
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Forlorn and almost desperate is the post that here we 

hold— 
They who would share the venture must have spirits 

staunch and bold ! *' 

" My Lord ! it is no craven heart I come to oiFer 

thee ; 
Full oft have I braved danger, alike by land or sea. 
When the soul is filled with loyalty, and sustained by 

Christian faith — 
When the hand defends a righteous cause — oh, who 

would then fear death ? 

'' I only grieve that to thine aid I bring no friendly 

clan, — 
Of what avail against thy foes is the arm of one poor 

man? 
Yet, if I had a hundred lives, with joy I 'd give them 

all, 
Ere from the royal Stuart's head old Scotland's crown 

should fall ! '' 

" Friend ! thou hast spoken nobly, but I pray thee 
pause once more, — 

I would not have thee take a step thou mayst per- 
chance deplore. 
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Look back njion die 3-7C>ii» world that nov bdiind thee 



Hast tLon no dev and TaiTied friend, no laleiwed honse- 
bold 



€i 



I leave whLiii a La^jpr Lome mndi that is dear to 



Mt heart haih ^ojed izi womas's smile, in cLiLILood's 

To nr &rewe3 to all ve kn-e, it is a fearfcl thing ! 
But maa^'fi first drrr is to f^^t for his ooniitrr aial Lis 



'* If God ^tcTte tLai frx«n these walls in safetr fc^ih 

I ^, 

I li teach mj «o£ts to wie-id the sword against fair 

Scotland's foe ; 
B^ in this gallant eLXerpriHe, if mr lowly I1& should 

end. 
The Father of the faihene** will he mr chiidreii's 

friend!^ 

Hie proud Duke prtsued the feaxnan's hand — ^* Bight 

wt^cxime slajt tL-ira he ! 
Tis iu mj greai^Tft hour iA need that thoa haet coioe 



j to n>e : 
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Thou hast proved thyself well worthy of Dunbar's 

heroic line — 
Oh^ I would that all thy countrymen had hearts as 

true as thine ! " 

Then he joined his fearless comrades — they guarded 

every post. 
And sallied forth with sword in hand against the in* 

vading host ; 
And they drove them from the rocky hill in terror and 

dismay^ 
As ye have seen the hunters foiled when the stag hath 

turned at bay. 

Meanwhile within the city all was uproar and alarm. 
For the dark night lent a covering to the base assassin's 

arm ; 
Then to his valiant followers thus spake the great 

Dundee : 
^' Let us leave the Maiden City now, it is no place 

for me ! 

" We will call the hardy mountaineers to aid us heart 

and hand. 
We wiU plant King James's banner, and make another 

stand 
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Upon the snowy highlands, or the bleak and rugged 

heath — 
There shall we meet with open foes^ and win a soldier's 

death I " 

So he mounted his good charger, and through the 

town did ride, 
With that troop of gallant gentlemen close gathered 

at his side, — 
Though Coyenanters lined the streets, in safety he passed 

For they quailed before the eagle glance of his keen 
and searching eye. 



They rode out at the open gate and along the beaten 
way. 

Though scanty were their numbers, right proud was 
their array ; 

And Gx>rdon marked their weapons bright, and pennon 
broad displayed, 

As forth they went to music's sound — a goodly caval- 
cade ! 

" Now haste thee, haste, thou good Dunbar ! fly to the 

postern gate. 
Hold up this banner to Dundee, and for his coming 

wait ! " 
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^^atl 9Bi beck he rode with 
. :^'M TOtkf bftse dnmoimted firom his 
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^^ ^^p aacent he climbed, he reached the 



door. 



open 
. ^1^ eight of wondering crowds the two finends 

2iiet once more ; 

fsd^ and ftnxious was their talk, and eameat was 

their tone, 

^ ^ef paced the narrow battlement, those two brave. 

hearts alone 1 



Jjoog, 





'* Now by my £uth/' said Gordon, '' my Lord, I enyy 

thee, 
For thou wilt lead a gallant life among the mountains 

free; 
While I am penned within these walls, and forth I 

may not go. 
Here must I bide the coming of yon cruel and coward 

foe ! '' 

'' And why not leave the Castle, and ride forth at my 

side? 
Thou knowest Winram's heart is true, his skill and 

valour tried ; 
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Methinkfl to him thy precioiis charge in safety canst 

thou yield — 
Quick I summon all thy Grordon dan^ and join me in 

the field ! '' 

" Altm, my friend ! it may not be — ^for life^ or fame^ or 

gold. 
No soldiers should forsake the post that from their 

King they hold I 
But when amid the warlike dans thou 'rt crowned with 

victory, 
Bethink thee of my danger, and haste to succour 

me!" 

Then on the crowded streeto below they turned a wist- 
ful gaze. 

And strove to cheer each other with the hope of 
happier days, 

They spoke of honours to be won, they told of dangers 
past. 

And they lingered o'er their parting as they knew it 
were their last ! 

Dundee then left the fortress, — and, from its ramparts 

high. 
The Gordon watched him northward march, with fixed 

and straining eye, — 
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He watched the guards who rode with him in glitter- 
ing armour clad, 

Till distance hid them from his view — ^and oh, his heart 
was sad ! 

Months passed, and still the Royal flag was waving 

proudly there, 
Defying all the rebel troops that leagued against it 

were ; 
Each man stood ready at his post, albeit the watch 

was long. 
And merrily the walls gave back the old and loyal 

song. 

And when, fiN>m many a battery, the murderous shot 

and shell 
Came crashing on the roofless towers, and amid the 

soldiers fell. 
Proudly the Castle answered to each challenge firom 

afar. 
For skilful was the hand, and true the aim, of good 

Dunbar. 

It was the middle of the year, but no signs of summer 

then 
Came to cheer the drooping spirits of those worn and 

wearied men ; 
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Cold was the blast, and deep the snow upon the ruins 

lay. 
Famine and sickness raged around, and Gordon's 

strength gaye way. 

No succour reached him from without, no hope had he 

of aid. 
So he sent to the besieging host, and peace with them 

he made ; 
They promised life and liberty to his soldiers stout and 

true. 
But for himself no terms he asked, for grace he would 

not sue. 

At midnight hour he gave the keys into the foeman's 

hand. 
And gathered round him in the court the remnants of 

his band ; 
Few were the words he spoke to them who had aided 

him so well. 
But he pressed their hands, and mournfully he bade 

them all figurewell ; 
He bade them striye no more against the rebels fierce 

and grim. 
And he thanked them for the Iotc and seal they had 

ever shown to him. 
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Sorrow was in every heart, and tears in every eye. 
And then again the old waUs rang with a loud and 

heartfelt cry. 
As they called down blessings <m the head of their 

Monarch far away, 
And on him, the noble Greneral, who had led them 

many a day. 

Oh ! days and nights of agony by those cheers were 

well repaid, 
Glory and stainless honour crowned the noble Gk>rdon's 

head — 
Rejoice, thou gallant Warrior ! for all the world shall 

know 
The conquered and the captive is &r greater than his 

foe! 

So they rendered up the Castle, and, with the morning 

light, 
Out marched the little garrison, a sad and woeful 

sight! 
Wasted by toil and famine, by many hardships bowed. 
They found no pity or respect in the base, exulting 

crowd ! 

And where was he, the good Dunbar, in that last and 
trying hour. 
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When truth and justice fell before the perjuied foe- 
man's power ? 

Did he aheathe his sword, and turn his steps to his 
quiet home again. 

And ply his peaceful traffic on the stormy Northern 
main ? 

Or did he join the warriors who sought the mountains 

Where, in their sylvan fastnesses, the Highland army 

lay.— 

Who followed in the footsteps of the great and good 

Dundee, 
And found, like him, a glorious death on the field of 

victory ? 

We know not — History doth not tell what was his 

after doom, — 
No blazoned page records his deeds, no latirel decks 

his tomb; 
The meed of praise is given to the valiant captain's 

name. 
But the common soldier finds no place in the deathless 

scroll of Fame. 

Yet surely may we deem that he, who fearless still was 
found 
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In duty's path^ though stonns were rife^ and dangers 

threatened round. 
In every circumstance of life maintained his changeless 

worth — 
A truer and a noUer heart we ne'er shall find on 

earth ! 



22nd May, 1852. 
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€^t ^attlt of Portlujf. 

SuBNO, King of Norway, having defeated the English, and driven 
their King, Ethelred, out of the kingdom, sent a great army into 
Scotland, under Olaus and Enecns, who landed in Moray, where 
they committed great ravages. Malcolm n. marched against 
them, but was defeated at the battle of Forres, 1008. After this 
victory, the Danes sent for their families, and established themselves 
in Moray, where they built the town of Burghead. In 1010, 
Malcolm advanced towards them at the head of a powerful army. 
The Danes took up their position at Mortlich, on both sides of 
the river Dulenan, a tributary of the Spey. Before hazarding a 
battle, Malcolm employed the following stratagem : — About a mile 
above the Danish camp, he caused a dam to be built across the 
river, the waters of which flowed back into a spacious plain. At 
dawn next day, he attacked the Danes on the south side of the 
river, and, having caused the dam to be suddenly broken, the 
stream rushed back into its channel with such impetuosity that the 
two divisions of the army were unable to hold any communication 
with each other. Those on the south side were entirely destroyed ; 
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and when the water sab^ided, the Scots crossed the stream and 
charged the main body of the Danes with great fiuy. After a 
desperate conflict the Danes were defeated, and fled precipitately 
towards Moray, learing both their generals on the field. The 
Scots lost three of their chiefs in this battle : — Kenneth, Lord of 
the Isles; Graeme, Thane of Strathem; and Dunbar, Thane of 
Lothian. In memory of his victory, Malcolm erected the Episcopal 
See of Mortlich, which long ranked as the second in Scotland. 



I £bt ^Baron's JTast (tbnstm^s. 

I The present family of Dunbar is of Danish origin, being descended 

from Maldred, the son of Crinian, a Northumbrian Prince, who, 
by his marriage with Algitha, daughter of Uthred, had a son, 
' Cospatrick, Karl of Northumberland at the time of the Conquest. 

I He fled to Scotland, with Edgar Atheling and sereral of the prin- 

I cipal nobles; and was well received by Malcolm Canmore, who 

I bestowed on him the lands of Dunbar and Lothian, and created him 

I Karl of the Merse or March, for his bravery in destroying the 

formidable banditti who infested the borders. The name of 
Cospatrick (Comes Patricius) was borne by all the Earls of 
Dunbar. Cospatrick V. married Ada, daughter of William the 
Lion ; he founded the monastery of the Red Friars, and several 
other religious houses in Berwick. In 1231, feeling his end 
approaching, he invited all his family to spend the season of 
Christmas at his castle, where they were entertained for four days 
with great splendour. As soon as the festivities were over, he 
took leave of his guests, sent for his relation the Abbot of Melrose, 
assumed the monastic habit, and died shortly after, at the age of 
eighty. He was buried in the convent church of Kccles, founded 
by his grandfather. His mn, Cospatrick, who married Euphemia, 
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daughter of Walter, Lord High Steward, distinguuhed himself hj 
quelling the formidahle insurrection of the Bastard of Galloway, 
and his Irish adherents, in 1235. He joined the Crusades, and fell 
at the siege of Damietta, 1248. 



CosPATRicK YII., who was one of the Regents during the minority 
of Alexander III., died in 1262, leaving, hy his wife Cecilia, 
daughter of John de Wer, Cospatrick, ninth Earl, who commanded 
the left division of the Scots at the hattle of Largs, 1268. Tradition 
relates that shortly hefore the battle, St. Margaret appeared to one 
of the Scottish knights, accompanied by several of her sons, and 
promised to aid the army in defeating the Danes. 



^t ^^pm's ^ropbitj. 



Cospatrick married Christian, only daughter of Robert Bruce, and 
aunt of King Robert I. On the 20th September, 1286, he and his 
sons, Patrick, John, and Alexander, entered into an association to 
support the claims of his father-in-law. Cospatrick was contem- 
porary with Thomas the Rhymer ; the old chronicles state that the 
prophet visited Dunbar at his castle, and, the Earl asking what 
weather they should have next day, ^* True Thomas** replied there 
would rise at noon such a tempest as Scotland never saw. The day 
being fair, the Earl called him an impostor, but at night came the 
news of the death of Alexander III., who was killed by his horse 
falling over a precipice at Kinghome ; and the long and bloody wars 
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which ensuedf proved indeed the wont stonn Scotland had yet 
undergone. Dunbar Castle is built on a reef of rocks projecting 
into the sea ; it is of red stone, the keep is situated on a detached 
perpendicular rock, connected with the main buildings by a passage 
of masoniy ; its shape is octagonal, and fire of the gun-ports still 
remain. About the centre of the fortress is a gate which led 
formerly to the state apartments. At a short distance from the 
Castle IB a large natural cavern, which, it is conjectured, once 
formed part of the dungeons ; as it has a communication with the 
sea, it was probably used as a place to secure the boats belonging to 
the Castle. Dunbar was long considered one of the most important 
places in Scotland, and was the scene of several decisive battles. 
During the wars of Bruce and Baliol, the Earl of Dunbar of course 
took part with his kinsman, and proceeded to the English camp, 
leaving his Castle to the care of his wife, Margery Comyn, daughter 
of the Earl of Badenoch.* But the Countess delivered up the 
Castle to BalioFs friends, who held out for some time against the 
English. A large body of Soots marched to the relief of the 
fortress, but they were defeated after an obstinate engagement, and, 
the besieged having surrendered, the Castle was partially dismantled 
and occupied by the English,— a fate which it experienced more 
than once during this stormy period. Earl Patrick was succeeded 
by his son, whose heroic Countess, Black Agnes, defended her Castle 
against the invading army. At this time the Dunbars had attained 
the zenith of their power. Earl George, the son of Black Agnes, 
besides his own possessions, inherited from his mother the Isle of 
Man, the lordship of Annandale, the baronies of Morton, Hbbers, 
Morthingtoun, Longformacus, Dunse, Mochrum, Cumnock, and 
Blantyre; and his brother John received the earldom of Moray. 
The Duke of Bothsay, son of Robert III., was betrothed to the 
Lady Elizabeth Dunbar, daughter of Earl George. But the 
Douglases, who were jealous of Dunbar*s influence, prevailed on 
the Duke of Albany to break the contract, and bring about a 

« Alice BeaamoDt, sister of Maiigery, was the grandmother of King Heniy IV. 
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marriage between the young Prince and Lady ^fargery Douglas* 
Lady Elizabeth afterwards married Maitland of Letbington, ances- 
tor of the celebrated statesman in Queen Mary*8 time. The Earl 
of March, highly offended at the insult he had received, retired 
to England, leaving Maitland to defend his Castle. He subsequently 
made peace with the Regent Albany, and returned to his Castle, 
where he died, 1416, at the age of eighty-two. His son was the 
last Earl of March— the estates were declared forfeited by James I., 
1435. The Castle then passed into the hands of the Crown. There 
Jane Beaufort, widow of James L, died, 1446. There the Duke of 
Albany, brother to James III., took refuge after his escape from the 
Castle of Edinburgh. And there the beautiful and unfortunate 
Mary assembled the troops who deserted her at Carberry Hill. The 
Castle was dismantled by order of the Regent Murray, and is now 
completely in ruins. 



Such is the name given by the old English writers to Cospatrick IX., 
who admitted the English into Berwick, 1296. The foUomng is the 
MinstreVs account of this transaction : — ^' Edward raised his host, 
and came to Werk-on-Tweed : to Cospatrick of Dunbar he sent to 
ask his counsel, for he knew the country well ; and he was brought 
to the King*s presence ; and by a subtil band they cordyt (agreed) 
on this thing : — That Dunbar should proceed to Berwick, and 
at midnight deliver the town to the English. Karl Patrick then 
went to Berwick ; the King followed ; and at midnight Cospatrick 
arose, let the portcuUis fall, and opened the gates so that his 
banner could be seen. The English were ware of it, and drew 
towards him ; and Ed¥rard entered, and hastily gared slay 7,050 
men." Fordun relates that a report of Baliol's approach was 
spread ; Edward hastily retreated, but returned secretly during the 
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night. Meanwhile, Dunbar, at the head of an advanced g^rd, 
having the royal arms of Scotland on their banner, proceeded to 
the town, where they were received as part of BalioPs army ; but 
when once the gates were opened, the English rushed in, and the 
town was sacked. The Scottish historians are loud in their 
reproaches of Earl Patrick ; but his conduct is excusable when we 
remember that his Castle had just been surrendered to his bitterest 
enemies, and that the English at that time professed themselves the 
friends of Bruce, who was closely allied to him by marriage. 



In 1298, Wallace, who had been chosen Governor of Scotland, 
assembled the nobles at St. Johnstone, and demanded the attendance 
of the Earl of Dunbar. But this haughty noble refused to obey the 
summons of one who was so inferior to him in rank. Wallace, in- 
dignant at this reply, collected his forces, and marching rapidly 
against Dunbar, destroyed the seven lesser fortresses that guarded 
the approach to the Castle, known in the country as Cospatrick*s 
War-Steeds, and finally possessed himself of the Castle itself, driving 
the Earl into England, where he remained for some time a fVigitive. 
But ere long an opportunity of revenge presented itself. King 
Edward again invaded Scotland, and on the morning of the 24th of 
July, 1298, the Earls of Dunbar and Umfraville brought to the 
Bishop of Durham the account of Wallace's encampment near Fal- 
kirk. The victory gained by the English on that day was in a great 
measure owing to the intelligence brought by these two nobles. 
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No heroine in Scottish history is more justly celebrated than Agnes 
Randolph, daughter of the great Earl of Moray, and wife of the Earl 
of Dunbar and March. Her father, the gallant Randolph, the nephew 
of King Robert Bruce, and Regent of Scotland during the minority 
of David II., died suddenly in the camp of Musselburgh, under 
strong suspicion of having been poisoned; and the beautiful old 
ballad of '* Lord Randal, my son," is said to have been composed on 
this occasion. Randolph left two sons : Thomas, who was slain 
fighting gallantly at the battle of Dupplin, 1332 ; and John, who 
was taken prisoner at Killblain, and sent to London ; six years 
after, he was exchanged for the Earl of Salisbury. He accompanied 
David into England, and fell at Durham, 1346. The earldom of 
Moray then devolved on his sister Agnes, the last of Randolph's 
children. This lady, who was left by her husband in charge of his 
Castle, while he marched northwards against the Earl of Athole and 
other insurgents, held out for six weeks against the utmost efforts of 
the English commander, Montague, Earl of Salisbury. She would 
listen to no overtures or proposab of capitulation ; and when the 
battering engines threw stones on the battlements, she caused her 
maidens to wipe away the dust with their handkerchiefs. She was 
constantly to be seen on the walls of the fortress, watching the 
proceedings of the enemy, and replying scornfully to their sum- 
mons. 

At last she found means to apprize the brave Sir Alexander 
Ramsay of her danger. He hastened from Hawthomden with a 
few valiant friends, entered the Castle at night by the vaults com- 
municating with the sea, sallied forth next morning at the head of 
the garrison, and drove the English from their position. During the 
delay occasioned by the siege of Dunbar, the King 'had assembled 
his army, the whole country was roused, and the invaders, finding it 
impossible to advance any farther, concluded a treaty highly advan- 
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tageous to Scotland, and thus the country was saved from a long and 
cruel war by the intrepidity of Black Agnes of Dunbar. Her eldest 
son, George, became Earl of Dunbar, 1369. 



Cjbt "^nst (Earl of Jparc^. 

Whin Earl Greorge retured in disgust to England, his titles and 
estates were confiscated ; and though Albany allowed him to return 
and take possession of all his property, the decree was never legally 
reversed. James I., on his arrival in Scotland, soon found the power 
of the nobles exceeded that of the Sovereign, and he determined to 
make an example of one of their leaders, hoping by this means to 
awe the others into submission. The second George, Earl of Dun* 
bar, and his son, Patrick, paid a visit to the English court, and the 
attentions which they received excited the jealousy of the Scottish 
monarch, who immediately put into force the decree of forfeiture 
issued by the Duke of Albany. Such a proceeding excited the dis- 
pleasure of the great nobles ; and, partly to calm them, partly to 
console the Earl of March for his loss, James offered him the earl- 
dom of Buchan with a pension. But Dunbar was too proud to 
accept any compensation for the injury he had received ; he refVued 
to listen to the King*s overtures, or to drop the title and arms borne 
by his ancestors. James, finding him resolute, had him confined for 
some months in Edinburgh Castle. After his liberation, he retired 
to England, where he died shortly after, 1435. 

But the fortunes of the Dunbars were declining in the North as 
well as in the Lowlands. John, second son of Black Agnes, became 
Earl of Moray; he married the Princess Margery, daughter of 
Robert II., and died, 1395, leaving one son, Thomas, who, by his 
marriage with Christian (daughter of Elizabeth, heiress of Grordon, 
and Sir Alexander Seton), had two sons— Thomas, who died un- 
married, 1435 ; and Alexander of Fenderet, whose son, James, suc- 
ceeded his uncle. James married, first, his cousin, Isabella Innes, 
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by whom he had one son, Alexander; second, Jane, daughter of Earl 
Huntly, who left two daughters, the youngest of whom, Elizabeth, 
married Archibald, brother of Earl Douglas ; and, as that family 
was then all-powerful, they succeeded, on the death of Earl James, 
in procuring a decree which deprived Alexander of the succession, on 
the plea that his parents were within the prohibited degrees of con- 
sanguinity. The eldest sister was induced to waive her claims to the 
title, which was assumed by Douglas, who did not long enjoy it ; for, 
being implicated in his brother's conspiracy, he forfeited his estates. 
The earldom of Moray was claimed by different parties, but was at 
last bestowed by Mary on her half-brother, the Regent, whose de- 
scendants still enjoy it. Sir Alexander retained only the hereditary 
sheriffdom of Moray, which continued in his family till 1724, when 
Sir Ludovick Dunbar sold it to the Earl of Moray. 



C^e P^nrber of |anud % ^trst. 

This event took place at Scone, 1437. The few nobles who were 
with the King at the time the assassins broke into the Palace, vainly 
endeavoured to defend him. Sir Robert Dunbar of Bell, brother 
to the last Earl of March, was killed in attempting to save his 
sovereign. 



Jfast €nstU. 

George, the son of Black Agnes, a brave and powerful noble, who 
commanded the Scots after the fall of Douglas at Chevy Chaoe, and 
distinguished himself in the firequent Border wars of the period, 
married Christian, daughter of Lord Seton, and died, 1420, leaving 
six sons. George, the eldest, was the last Earl of March ;* Gravin, 
* He left a son^ Sir Patrick of Kilconquhar, whose male line ceased soon after. 
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the second, first took 'service under Henry IV^ but returned with 
his £unily to Scotland; and in 1410 we find him mentioned as 
haying, in conjunction with Douglas of Drumlanrig, taken Rox- 
burgh from the English. Columba Dunbar, Bishop of Moray, died 
1435. Sir David Dunbar of Ck)ckbum, Sir Robert of Bell, and 
Sir Patrick, were the other sons of Earl George. Sir Patrick took 
by stratagem, 1410, the strong Castle of Fast, which had fallen into 
the hands of the English after the battle of Homildon. The ruins 
of this ancient stronghold are situated on the summit of a high cliff, 
overhanging the German Ocean; in former times it was deemed 
impregnable, for it is built on the very verge of the precipice, and 
the only approach to it is a rocky path of a very few feet in width. 
Fast Castle was for many years in the possession of the powerful 
Earls of Home, a younger branch of the house of Dunbar. One of 
these Earls was the favourite minister of James VI., who bestowed 
on him the title of Earl of Dunbar ; he was buried in the church 
of that town, where his tomb is still to be seen. 



Great are the lamentations of Scottish poets and historians for the 
disastrous battle of Flodden, where the King and so many of his 
nobles perished. There is scarcely a family of note in Scotland, one, 
at least, of whose members did not fall in that fatal engagement. If 
James IV. were guilty of rashness in his expedition against England, 
never surely did a prince and an army endeavour more, by their 
bravery and gallant conduct, to atone for their imprudence ; and so 
desperate was the struggle, that few escaped to carry back to Edin- 
burgh the dismal tidings of their defeat. 

•' No Scottish foot went backward 
Vihen the Royal Lion feU ! " 
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Sir John Dunbar of Mochnun, grandson of Sir Alexander of 
Westfield, fell at Flodden ; and no less than five members of the 
house of Dundass perished with their soyerdgn. This family is also 
a branch of the illustrious house of Dunbar, being descended from 
Uthred, son of Cospatrick III., to whom his brother, Earl Waldare, 
gave the lands of Dundass. 



John, a son of Sir Alexander, married his cousin, Margaret of Moch- 
rum, by whom he had a son, Sir John, killed at Flodden. By his 
second marriage with Janet Stewart of Grarlies, he left several 
children, one of whom, Gavin, was Archbishop of Glasgow, 1524 ; 
Chancellor, 1528 ; and Regent, 1536. In the annals of Edinburgh 
Castle, we are told that Bishop Dunbar was imprisoned there by 
order of Queen Margaret, widow of James lY., for being a partizan 
of the Duke of Albany, who had been made Begent during the 
minority of her son. The Bishop directed the studies of the young 
King during his residence in the Castle ; and so little attention was 
paid to the comforts of James V ., that the tapestry and furniture of 
his rooms were supplied by Dunbar, who was afterwards liberally 
repaid. In 1524 we again find his name, and that of Archbishop 
Beatoun, as being imprisoned for the same offence— hostility to the 
Queen and the English faction. I am not certain whether this 
Dunbar is Gavin, Archbishop of Glai^w, or his unde, Gavin, 
Bishop of Aberdeen, and son to Sir Alexander, as they were con- 
temporaries. 
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Sib Ai^xander Dunbar of Cumnock and Westfield, hereditary 
Sheriff, was prosecuted by the Abbot of Kinloss, for carrying off 
twenty-two feather-beds, a silver layer weighing 240 ounces, with 
other pieces of plate and furniture, from the Abbey. On the 26th 
June, 1550, Alexander Corny n, or Cumming, of Altyre, lodged a 
complaint against the Bold Sheriff and his followers, for having on 
several occasions ** cruellie set upoun and invadit thame for thair 
slauchter ; ** and, in consequence of this complaint, the Council at 
Edinburgh ordered Alexander, Laird of Innes, the Sheriff-depute, 
to exercise the functions of Sheriff until the Dunbars and Cum- 
mings were reconciled. In this circumstance is probably to be found 
the cause of the deadly feud between the Dunbars and Inneses. In 
1555, the latter are accused of having, to the number of eighty, 
invaded Elgin Cathedral, during the performance of vespers, and in 
presence of the Holy Sacrament, to accomplish the slaughter of 
Alexander, Prior of Fluscarden, and other gentlemen of the name of 
Dunbar. The Dunbars on a former occasion attacked a party of 
Inneses in the precincts of the Cathedral ^' under silence of night." 
The tradesmen of Aberdeen sent in a petition complaining grievously 
of having so often to sit as jurymen in these interminable quarrels, 
of which they knew ** naething mair thairof nor thai that dwallis 
in Jerusalem ! " 

Patrick Hepburn, uncle to the Earl of Bothwell, was the last 
Catholic Bishop of Moray, and is described as a man of very 
indifferent character. The last mention made of the Bold Sheriff 
18 in 1567, when he and Bishop Hepburn were empowered, by an 
order of the Privy Council, dated " Edinburgh, February 14th," to 
strip the lead from Elgin Cathedral, for the maintenance of the 
*'men of war." Sir Alexander died in 1576, and was succeeded by 
his son Patrick. 
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In the reign of James VI., a deadly feud occurred between the Earls 
of Huntly and Moray. The former was the chief of the Catholic, 
as the latter was of the Presbyterian party ; and various circum- 
stances aggravated the quarrel, which ended at last in the murder of 
the Bonnie Earl. Huntly surrounded his Castle of Dunibristle one 
night, and, being unable to force an entrance, set fire to it. Sir 
Patrick Dunbar of Boghall, who was with the Earl of Moray, 
generously went out first at the great door of the Castle ; and, being 
mistaken for the Earl, was instantly slain by the Gordons. In the 
confusion that ensued, Lord Moray escaped by a postern gate, and 
would have been saved, had not the silken tassels of his helmet 
caught fire in passing through the burning house, and this betrayed 
him to Gordon of Buckie, who struck him down, and forced the 
Earl of Huntly to plunge his sword into the body of his prostrate 
enemy, that he might be as deep in the crime as any of his adherents. 
Lady Doune, mother of the murdered Earl, carried his body and 
that of Dunbar to Edinburgh, obtained an audience with the King, 
and implored him to avenge her son*s death. But James did not 
take any very active steps in the matter, and some years after, a 
reconciliation was effected between the rival families, and the young 
Earl of Moray married a daughter of Huntly. 



Ai^xANDER, the young chief of Dunbav, died at Dunkeld, 1603, 
under suspicion of being poisoned. He was succeeded by his 
brother-in-law, Alexander, son of Sir Patrick of Boghall. Alex- 
ander, being a minor, was directed by his uncle, Robert Dunbar 
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of Burgy, in all bis proceedings. This excited the jealousy of the 
Dunbars of Blery, Kilbnyack, and Conne ; and frequent quarrels 
took place between them. At last they met in the streets of 
Forres, and during the fight, Robert of Blery shot the young chief, 
who chanced to pass on horseback. As Alexander was outlawed at 
the time for a civil suit, the murderers were not brought to justice, 
but Blery paid a heavy fine to Sir John, brother of the chief, and 
was exiled to Ireland. The feud was stayed by the mediation of the 
Earl of Dunfermline ; but the peace only lasted for a time. In his 
history of Scotland, Sir Bobert Gordon says : — ** About the year of 
God 1636, there happened a suddain accident at Forres among the 
Dunbars, betwixt the families of Hempriggs and Kilbuyack. They 
did invade one another in that toun. After a short skirmish, Kil- 
buyack did kill two of Hhe brothers of Hempriggs (Robert and 
Ninian). TMiereupon he fled into England, and there did obtain 
pardon of hij Majesty by means of the Marquis of Huntly. This 
accident was apprehended by all to be the just judgment of God 
upon the Dunbars ; for these Dunbars of Hempriggs and Kilbuyack 
hade formerlie joyned together to kill their chief, Alexander, in the 
same toun of Forres, 1609 ; for the which they were justly punished 
by the hand of the Almightie in being scourges to each other, 
though they did then escape the hand of justice.'* 




% ^aj of tbe ^aibm (f astle. 

In 1688, when James VII. was driven from bis throne, George, 
Duke of Gordon, was Governor of the Castle of Edinburgh, and he 
signified his intention of holding the fortress for his rightful King, 
though the Prince of Orange should gain possession of every other 
place in the kingdom. For more than six months he resisted all the 
efforts of the rebels, refusing to treat with them, and striving man- 
fully against the dangers without, and the treachery within the walls 
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At one time, all the gannen mutinied, and were expelled from the 
Castle ; but Robert Dunbar, the master of a merchant vessel at Leith, 
an expert cannoneer, left his family to the mercy of the people, and 
offered his services to work the artillery. The siege conmienced on 
the 9th of December, and lasted till the 18th of June following, 
when Grordon capitulated, making terms for his friends, but asking 
nothing for himself. The sufferings of the besieged had for some 
time been very great ; the want of water and provisions caused severe 
sickness, and the numbers of the little garrison were so thinned that 
there were not enough men to relieve the guards regularly. The 
Castle was quite in ruins when it fell into the hands of the rebels ; 
the walls were shattered by the batteries, the roofs had fallen in, and 
the brave Royalists had no protection from the inclemency of the 
weather ; for the snow was knee-deep on the walls in the middle of 
June I But in spite of all this, they never murmured ; the soldiers 
kept up their spirits by singing the old song, '* The King shall enjoy 
his own again ; " and at every speech made to them by their noble 
commander, their constant reply was, *^ We will live and die with 
your Grace." 

After his surrender, Gordon took no part in public afiairs ; he 
retired to Castle Crordon, and spent the remainder of his life there. 
But most of his officers found their way to the Highlands, where 
" Bonnie Dundee,** at the head of the clans, made a gallant stand 
against the Prince of Orange. They followed his fortunes, and 
about a month after the fall of the Maiden Castle, many of them 
found a glorious death, — 

" And fell at Killieennkie pass, with the glory of the Graemes ! " 
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Uj m)i itan's llete. 



FROM THE FRENCH OF MARMIER. 



As the bird^ when Winter's storms are past^ 

Returns to his northern nest^ 
I return to seek^ oh ! my native land. 

My childhood's vanished rest. 
Since first I left thy shore, I 've crossed 

Full many a stormy sea, 
And many an hour of voiceless grief 

I 've spent far, far from thee. 

For though at times, in distant lands. 

Strangers have thought me gay ; 
My heart has wept those bitter tears 

That none can wipe away ! 
I see once more the lowly roof. 

Scene of my childhood's plays ; 
I see the woods, the waves, the fields, — 

My world of other days ! 
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t fit (^li !Hins Saltan. 

Oh ! nought is changed — the tree still wo 

Its CTowB of living greeo ; 
Thi* wild birds sing, u eist they i*Df, 

The forest booghs between ; 
The d^ucmg waves still tOM and fouD, 

And plav with the rii-er t^^nie ; 
And the UlAi^d eoho still fires baok 

E^'h shout of jo'^r^ deii^h:. 

Hiou art BOt chAT.jgd. my cjti»e lar.d ' 
Bit I. aIjA! ani uld — 

Tbe h-iLil ot' T-sie LiUi lurked dj brjw, 
.\i:d n:T b^ora::: h-'iiTt is ixld ' 

I «^e oa all thr beauue* 

Wiih a d'£l. ccsrj;^":r.j eye ; 

>Iii:e e-AT co Eore can L-aioh the sousd 
Oi tST r.vert n:"ini:.:ru:g by. 

1 hear co =■;« the *"f"i harrn* 

Thj: *:ii:J beJide thy r_Ia ; 
I ca:L2';c wi:^it :he «iia thr-.'ca 

■pLi: i:izj.-e asi:^ thy h —■*. 
W^ifn I w^s: 5.r:x Ky y-(:-Jirii aear^ 

Wis rJuii t:i i:ce »=d j Ite : 
AjjI 2r;ci thy I-.-It iiijiii;* I S;n; 

T\i;ii;i'i'3 purs. i::ii br-^r;:. aaii Cr«. 





Uj m Pan's lltturn. 

I bore the peace of thy sweet homes^ 

The mem'ry of thy spring — 
Thy guardian spirits sheltered me 

From danger with their wing ! 
And now — ^what have I brought thee back 

From the strangers' distant sky ? 
A few gray hairs — ^an aching heart ! 

I '11 bow my head and die ! 

For never more may I recall 

My boyhood's happy dream — 
Oive me a grave beneath thy trees^ 

Beside thy plaintive stream ! 
There shall I sleep^ there rest in peace 

Amid my kindred day^ 
And the angel's voice shall rouse my soul 

At the great Judgment Day. 
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IROM THE SAME 



Reht^ my poor heart ! Forget what thou hast sought^ 
What thou hast loved^ in this dark vale of tears ; 

No ray of hope will cheer thy lonely rest. 
No dream of joy disturb thy future years. 



The Future ! — it, alas ! will bring thee nought, 
No gentle plant to soothe and heal thy wound ; 

For thou hast culled the thorny rose of life, 
And healing balm in Heaven alone is found ! 

Sleep, like the lily broken by the wind ! 

Rest, like the stag pierced by the hunter's dart ! 
Why think of other days ? Thy hopes, thy joys. 

Were doomed with thy brief summer to depart. 
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For thou, alas ! hast had thy month of May ; 

Too soon it faded ! Seek not its bright rays 
In Autumn's storm, in Winter's icy doud — 

Farewell, brief sunshine of my early days ! 

Once, earth and Heaven were beautiful to me. 

And Peace was mine, calm as the brooding dove ; 

Then there was one whose soft eye spoke to mine. 
And the sweet summer air bore words of love. 

Oh, then, my heart ! the bright world lay before thee ; 

Now thou art lone, thy lovely star hath set ; 
Then, fair and clear appeared thy future life — 

The pleasant dream is past — rest and forget ! 
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" Oh say, have je seen, from the forest tree 
The eagle speed towards the broad, green sea ? 
Many a year is past and gone 

Since I, a little child. 
Stood by my aged grandam's knee. 
And many a time hath she said to me, 
In her language weird and wild, 
' When the eagle flies from the forest glade, 
Man must abandon the home he made ! ' 

" I have been told this is the time 

Of many a wondrous deed. 
When travellers fly from clime to dime 
In care without a steed ; 
And ships are skimming o'er the seas. 
Without a rudder, helm, or breeze ! 
The doctor cuts your feet and hands 

Ere you can feel or see — 
And seek ye news from distant lands. 
It comes ere you count three ; 
For threads stretch o'er the broad earth's breast 
From sunrise to the glowing west ! 

The rock, the scythe, now work alone. 
No oxen guide the usefrd plough ; 
And yet, alas ! our daily bread 

Was ne'er so hard to earn as now. 
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Such triumphs we can scarce believe 
That human wisdom can achieve ! 
Precocious children soon decay, — 

When death is near^ thought travek fast; 
God grant these strange inventions maj 
Bring us some good effects at last ! '^ 

While he yet speaks, there comes with speed 
A rider on a fiery steed ; 

From Glina's governor he bears 

A closely- written scroll. 
And round him press those eager men, 
And listen heart and soul — 
Reader ! I give you word for word. 
The message that our comrades heard, — 
'^ Ye heroes of the border land. 

The Kaiser summons you 
To mount your steeds, to take your brand ; 
Twelve hundred riders true 
Must hasten to the Lombard plain. 
With leaders worthy of their men ! " 

Then, firom the country^s farthest bounds, 

At once the people stream ; 
On mountain tops the horn resounds, 

The serried lances gleam ; 
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C^e ^eparturt of tht ^mial-^rni} liegiment. 1B7 




A warlike zeal hath roused the land, 
And weapons shine in every hand. 

And^ like the wailing winds that sweep 

Through Autumn's withered leaves, — 
Like the wild stream that to the deep 
Tosses its roaring waves, — 
So may ye see, on either side 
The nation gathering in its pride. 

And lo ! they form, those steel-clad ranks 

Of soldiers stout and tall ; 
Vainly Rebellion's waves may dash 
Against that iron wall ! 
How fearless and how firm they stand. 
The sons of our Croatian land ! 

Youths whose smooth cheek, like maiden's fair, 

Is streaked with red and white. 
Whose forms are slender as the pines 
That crown the mountain's height ; 
And bearded riders pass them by 
With mien erect and flashing eye ; 

And gray-haired soldiers, too, are there, 

Who many a conquest made, — 

Whose scanty locks of silver hair 

Cluster around their head. 

As the early snow of an autumn night 

Throws o'er the earth its veil of white ! 
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And round the conquering host are met 

The landsmen, sad at heart. 
And every eye with tears is wet, 
As from their firiends they part, — 
Big tears that move each spirit bold — 
But duty's voice is stem and cold I 
Fathers are there, and sisters fisdr, 

And brides who mourn the day ; 
Mothers are gazing in despair 
On their loved ones, going away 
To shelter with their heart's best blood 
The crown and lands of their Kaiser good I 

But see ! the Colonel towards their stand 
Moves on Ids prancing steed. 

And loudly clash in every hand 
The arms unsheathed with speed ; 
Their noble chief the soldiers greet — 
'Tii an old custom, wise and meet ! 
And up and down the ranks he goes. 

And takes a dose stirvey. 
And smiles his lip, as he beholds 
How fresh and strong are they ; 
Firm as the massive oaken bough. 
That to the tempest will not bow ! 

And next he bids them take the oath ; 
Bareheaded then they stand 







C^t gtyadnrt of t\t '^md-^xtni ^j|tment. 1B9 

Aronnd their altar — 'tis their flag ! 

Towards Heaven they raise their hand. 
In witness of the loyal fidth 
That will not waver, e'en in death ! 
The murmured oath re-echoes deep. 

Like distant thunder's roll ; 
It matters little now what fitte 
Awaits each dauntless soul — 
Defeat and danger cannot break 
The soldiers' vow that here they make ! 
And like inspired men they stand 

In silence deep and long. 
And proudly beats each fearless heart ; — 
Upon that stalwart throng 
His eagle glance their Chief hath thrown, — 
Then speaks he in a milder tone : 

" My children ! Comrades 1 ornament 

And pride of our dear land ! 
Soon may you round each hearth again 
Unite, a cheerful band ! 
Ye march to combat many a foe. 
And oh I our hearts must with you go ! 
A harsh and bitter parting word 
Think ye I e'er could speak ? 
The chain that binds you to my heart 
Can never, never break ; 







I I think of you where'er ye are, 

Your 80ITOW8 and your joys I share ! 
Oh ! when the time of trial comes. 

Be strong and do not quail ; 
Remember, those who trust in God 
Can never sink or fail ; 
And, in your darkest hour of ill. 
Remember you are Croats still ; 

A mighty branch of that proud tree 

Whose root is deep in ground, 
Where Austria's double-eagle rooats 
While tempests rage around ! 
Yes, in your honour I confide, 
The future I await in pride ; 

Pure and unstained ye '11 bring us back 

Croatia's honoured name ! 
As brothers greet the Sclavons bold ; 
From the same stock ye came. 
Bear towards each other love and faith. 
Alike in danger or in death ! 

Ride forth ! God's blessing with you goes ! 

And do not fear nor grieve ; 
A father will I be to those 

Who here behind you leave, — 
My word is pledged, whate'er betide, — 
It is my duty — 'tis my pride ! " 
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He ceased ; liis heart was all too full 

Another word to say. 
Then to the neighbouring churches' spires 
The regiment took its way ; 
And hastened, in divided line. 
To Rome's or to the Orient shrine ; — 
Each priest breathed many a prayer above. 
And blessed them with a Other's love. 
And see ! around the door they crowd. 

The flag is raised once more. 
And through the ranks the trumpet peals 
Far louder than* before ; 
It is the signal to depart, — 
Ah ! what a weight fiedls on each heart ! 
Had I a pen like oaken bough. 

Of ink a boundless sea, 
And paper wide as earth, I ne'er 
Could paint what here I see ! 
Mothers are clinging to their sons 

With wild and tearless eye, — 
The husband leaves his weeping bride ; — 
The child, he scarce knows why. 
Weeps, since all other eyes are dim. 
And all around must weep with him. 

As when, in the young glow of spring. 
The earth revives anew. 
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And BeeSj on field and forest tree 
The drops of morning dew^ — 
Lies like a jewel pnre and clear 
On every cheek the crystal tear ! 

The mnsic bursts, the bells ring out^ — 

And shots are heard, and trumpets ring. 
And echoes through the wailing crowd. 
The song our yaliant soldiers sing : 
" My Fatherland ! oh, worthy thee 
To the last hour thy son shall be ! 
Three holy gifts, by thee bestowed, 

I leave as pledges of my truth — 
The mother who hath trained my steps, 
The sister who hath shared my youth. 
And, dearer still — ^the light of life — 
My true and gentle, loving wife ! " 



I see them as they onward march 

Towards their distant goal ; 
The hour is sad, yet pride and joy 

Are roused within my soul. 
For where on earth, say I can ye have 
A second race, so firm and brave ? 
So worthy of their Kaiser's care. 

So stately and so full of health, — 
Where childlike confidence and love 

Unite with manhood's noble wealth ! 
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Honour and glorjr^ Croats trae^ 
In every age belong to yon ! 

Yonr riches are a meagre herd. 

Scattered upon the barren height ; 
Your couch, the rugged naked earth, 

Your trade, the bloody trade of fight — 
A dimly-lighted hut at most. 
The greatest treasure ye can boast ! 

And, when the trumpet calls to arms, 

Ye leave in fiery haste 
Your humble homes, with all their joys. 
Your dearest and your best — 
Wife, children, elders with their staves. 
And e'en your fathers' hallowed graves ! 

Envy not those ye leave behind. 

When forth to the wide world ye ride ! 
A ceaseless, dangerous watch 'tis ours 
To keep upon the border side, 
The Mussulman is thirsting still 
For Christian blood, and deeds of ill ! 
No pay we get, no rest we take. 

No help on which we can rely — 
We scan each rugged frontier pass 
With eager, watchful eye, 
Though the hot summer's beams be shed. 
Or winter's snows, upon our head ! 
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We watch — ay 1 while in wanton ease. 

In indolence and safe repoee, 
Inglorionsly, on couch of down. 

His limbs the pampered sluggard throws,- 
Nor recks he of the toil and care 
That they who guard the borders share ! 



Onward they march, and, day by day. 

The tears of firiendship flow ; 
Farewell I Farewell I our brothers dear ! 
God's blessing with you go ! 
May ye in fight firesh glories earn. 
And soon in safety home return ! 




ISth November, 18D2. 
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%n d^pitaplr. 



FROM JELLACIC. 



Who hath not straggled on through life^ 
By many an anxious care oppressed ? 

Who hath not felt the voice of foes^ 
And angry passions^ in his hreast ? 

No meed of praise to him we bring, 
No laurel crown is his by right; 

Courage alone can win the prize. 

And glory crowns the stubborn fight ! 

Long hath he fought, the noUe dead. 
Whose ashes rest in peace below ! 

And muchj ah ! much hath he endured — 
But weep not — he is victor now ! 



UM December, 1852. 
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(Tonsolatbns of ItHturt. 



ffJOU THE SAME. 




Hath thy brow been kiaaed by the young sunbeams. 

In the roay morning aheen ? 
Haat thou felt the breath of the gentle breese 

That aigha through the hedgea green ? 
Haat thou liatened entranced, when the nightingale 

Poured forth her plaintive lay ? 
Hast thou quenched thy thirat in a cryatal atream 

On a aultry aummer'a day ? 
Doat thou, in the miat of the far blue mountain, 
In the meadowa green, in the calm, dear fountain. 

The image of Gk>d, thy Maker, aee ? 
Oh, truat in Him when the dark douda lour ! 
He who decka earth with fruit and flower 

Will never abandon thee ! 



Ikth December, 1852. 
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FROM HANS CHRISTIAH ANDERSEN. 



Spirit-like, in the heayens blue, 

The pale, cold moon is shining through ; 

And the forest stands in its garment white. 

And dreams of the lorely snmmer night. 

Of the sweet perfnme, of the firesh green trees, 

Of the beauteous flowers, and gentle breeze. 

The Castle raises its turrets high. 

Like some dark shadow, against the sky ; 

A living picture of ages gone, 

A glorious relic of gothic stone ! 

Ton lattice, whore now the moonbeams £adl. 

Was the dungeon once — ^'tis in ruins all ; 

But the haughty crest o'er the door hangs still. 

And sculptured leares on the window-sill ; 

While beside the terrace the proud trees grow. 

Through the wide courtyard let us go. 
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In by the porch, and the winding stair — 

The branching antlers are hanging there ! 

Bound the whole pile runs a colonnade, 

By the moon's light 'tis still longer made ; — 

And in golden firames look down from the wall 

Graceful ladies and warriors tall. 
I There stands a hero with bold, bright eye; j 

I Once his renown in the world was high, j 

Nobly and well for the right he fought, f 

But he is forgotten — ^his race is nought ! 

There a proud beauty with jewelled brow — ! 

What is left of that young form now ? I 

A picture that soon must fade away ! 

And the heaving breast, and the eye's bright ray. 

And the smiling lip, and the cheek's rich glow, 

And the voice, like the sound of a church-bell low, — 

Withered like leaves at the touch of death, 

Or like youth's gay dreams, 'neath the cold world's 
breath ! 

From the walls rich melodies resound. 
And anon we hear the horn's deep sound. 
Could we but tell, in joy or woe. 
All the thoughts and feelings that in us glow. 
Oh ! life would then be fiill of poesy. 
Like the olden saga's enchanted melody ! 




I 
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For freedom the child of earth was bora, 

But his dreams die away, like the distant horn ! 

In the moon^s soft ray, each pallid face 

Seems to revive in that ancient place ; 

Wondrous music hath filled the haU, 

In the gay dance move the spectres all; — 

Fly firom the scene — from the ghastly light, 

To a little chamber where, through the night. 

Brother and sister are gently laid 

In sweet repose, on their downy bed. 

No deep sigh heaves the infants' breast — 

Childhood's world ! art thou then so blest ? 

Doth not the child weep bitterly, 

When his broken playthings around him lie ? 

Is not griefs hand upon him laid. 

When the hopes that have pleased him droop and 

fade?— 
But smiles soon play round lus mouth so red. 
And sorrow flies when the tears are shed ! 

As in fiery circle the sparks fly out 
When the blazing torch is whirled about, — 
So the days of childhood shine more bright 
At each fresh ray of the joyous light ; 
Reason may say HIb a childish thing. 
But it clasps the world like a planet's ring; 
Far behind us each mist is spread^ 
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And memory tinges it rosy red ! 

Yes ! like a dream fleets childhood's day^ 

Like the restless wayes^ with their fine^ light spray ; 

Love is our goardian, — joy our lot, — 

And innocence too, — ^though we know it not ! 

To a blessed child the heart clings in love, 

For its spirit points to the realms aboTe ! 



See the two with half-dosed eye ! 

Vainly they seek in repose to lie ; 

Joy drives sleep firom their couch of down. 

For at mom they must start for the busy town. 

The busy town — so wide, so gay — 

Were it but morning ! oh, were it day ! 

Were it but morning ! In each breast 

To-night there will be no quiet rest ; 

For busy thought paints the scenes that will come 

When they are away, far away fix>m home ! 

At last sleep falls on the maiden's brow. 

Though her brother whispers — '' Slumberest thou ? 

She dreams of the journey ; he waking lies, 

Anxiously watching the dark gray skies \ 

His pulse beats loud, and his eye shines bright, 

At the first faint streaks of the dawning light ! 



19 



'Tis morning ! the children are on their way, 
And in each young heart thrills a joyous lay : — 
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" Haste, oh, haste ! ye prancing horses, 
Bear ns on our rapid way ; 

Leave behind the field and forest. 
Leave behind the mountains gray ! 

" Over sea and over country, 

'Neath the glowing morning sky. 

On the spirit's wings of glee 
Borne aloft, we seem to fly ! 

'' Oh, that change or death might ne'er 
Break the dream of mirth ! 

God be praised ! for life is fair. 
And beautiful is earth ! '' 
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22;i</ November, 1852. 
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%n %u\mn S^bougH. 



(ROM THE SAME. 



Ha&per^ strike the chordB ! 
My heart is sad to-day ; 
Sing me a song of years gone by^ 
A low^ sweet, cradle-lay ! 
My spirit, go forth in pride 
Through the world so yast and wide ; 
Fly over mount and streamlets breast — 
Alas ! on earth thou wilt find no rest 
Save in childhood^s innocence ! 



Harper, strike the chords ! 

My song shall pierce the sky ! 
What aileth thee, oh, my weary heart 

Thou art throbbing wild and high. 
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Hope whispers, e'en on the grave's dark brink, 
When the clouds of death on the eyelids sink; 
" Sleep, young angel, on my breast — 
In the qniet earth thou wilt soon find rest, 
And peace in the halls of Heaven ! " 

Harper, strike the chords I 
Life is short, but fair ! 
I am riding now to the wayside inn, 
And soon shall I slumber there. 
Humble and hard my bed shall be — 
Six narrow planks are prepared for me ! 
But sweet is sleep to the weary eyes 
That at mom will unclose in Paradise — 
Oh, drive dark thoughts away ! 

Harper, strike the chords ! 
Sing an October song ! 
Spirits are gliding through the mists 
That to the damp fields belong. 
Peace then, my heart ! oh, take thy rest. 
Sorrow soon flies firom the sleeper's breast ; 
The cradle is placed in the coolest spot, . 
And though cherished playthings surround it not, 
The child never weeps within ! 

28//i Xovefnher, 1852. 
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/ntptnt from " ^gnde unb bas |tttermann." 



B\ AKDERSEN. 



The Sea-God. 
Far as the eagle, flies the soul of man, 
Towards the bright sun, and through the depths of 

earth ; 
His eye is keen, and boundless is his wisdom. 
But woman, like some fragile plant, is left 
To bud and blossom in her quiet home ! 

AONETE. 

And think yc then her lot is hard to bear ? 

The Sea-God, 
Forgotten sits she in her lowly room. 
Busied with humble cares, a mother's duty ; 
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Or plies her needle all the lirelong day — 

Her very thoughts, like tome poor priisoiied falcon. 

Are bound and fettered by the will of man ! 

Agxetk. 
Is there no rirtne in her household life ? 
Is it not vdl to sacrifice herself 
For one al<Mie, and deck his cottage walls 
With the green boc^d^ of purity and lore ? 
To distant ages sounds the name of man. 
While woman's b forfooen — but she knows 
That e^ err T^sa h-zx fincrl^es the seeds 
That she hath yazAtA in the hearu she k^res ; 
Ani^ if that seed be f^jfJi, she hath vtA hk^mnA 
For her own brjcue ^jut, but fcr her God, 
Her Kii-e. her na^zre Ia£.d ! 
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V^i ^ost. 



FROM ANDERSEN. 



Thou Binilest on the meadow aad green heath, 
Afl angels on onr earliest parents smiled ; 

In morning mist the flowers around thee bathe. 
And glitters in thy cup a dew-drop mild ; 

Is it a tear bj pitying spirits shed, 

Because death soon wiU bow thy gjraoeful head ? 

Upon the earth^s warm breast thou 'rt dreaming now. 
Thy leaves half-closed, in all thy youthful bloom ; 

What are thy dreams ? oh, nought of pain or woe — 
Love is thy life, thy soul is all perfume ! 

Like some great poet's heart thou 'rt standing there. 

He sees the heaven, when others feel the air ! 
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^rit^ at ^s ^atjc's ^rabt 



FROM TEONER'S "FRITHIOFPS SAGA." 



<€ 



The sun is shining^ his bright beams have thrown 
A milder radiance o'er shrub and tree ; 

The eye of OtoA glances from Heaven down 

On the pure dew-drop^ and the calm^ dear sea ; 

A purple tint hath lit the mountain's crown^ — 
But blood on Balder's altar stone I see ! 

Soon will night's sable doud veil heath and fields 

And in the waves will sink yon golden shield. 

'' On the loved places would I gaze once more. 
Where I, a happy child^ oft wandered free ; 

Around the stream the flowers bloom as of yore, 
And sings the bird in the old forest tree ; 
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The waves still dash against the rocky shore — 

Oh, blest is he who never crossed the sea. 
Dreaming of glory, while the treacherous foam 
Bore him still farther from his early home ! 




'^ Bright stream ! how oft the hardy swimmer played 
Along thy bank, and stemmed thy crystal tide — 

And thou, sweet valley ! in whose 'pleasant glade 
We plighted hearts that all the world defied — 

Ye birch trees, imdemeath whose spreading shade 
I traced the Runic lines — ye stand in pride. 

With your green, rustling leaves, your stems of white — 

It is my breast alone that feels the blight ! 

'' Is all the same ? Where then is Framna^s tower ? 

Where Balder's temple on the hallowed strand ? 
Alas ! o'er beauteous grove and peaceful bower, 

Have passed the scorching flame, the deadly brand ! 
Of man's revenge, of God's offended power, 

To strangers speaks the devastated land; 
And gentle pilgrims here no longer rove. 
For vrild beasts prowl through Balder's sacred grove. 

" Is there no mercy, then, in Odin's hall ? 

O Balder ! what will calm thine angry mood ? 
Are not men's sins atoned when dear ones fall — 

Will not the Gods accept the victim's blood ? 
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They say thou art the mildest of them all, — 

To thee I '11 sacrifice all earthly good ! 
Thy temple fell, but Frithioff meant it not, — 
Oh ! from his shield remove that fatal blot ! 

" Remove the burden — 'tis too hard to bear — 
And put the spirit's gloomy crowds to flight ! 

And may a life of honour and of care 

Redeem the crime one moment brought to light ! 

I will not tremble, e'en though Thor be near, 
Pale death itself will not appal my sight — 

Thou, whose calm eye shines like the moonbeams clear, 

O pious God ! 'tis thy revenge I fear ! 

" Here rests my father ! Say, do heroes sleep ? 

Still throngs the busy world whence thou art gone ! 
Dost thou in starry halls thy reveh keep. 

Drink the rich mead, and hear the thrilling tone 
Of shields ? O heavenly guest ! in anguish deep 

Rises the voice of thine unhappy son ; 
He brings no Runic spell, no charmed rods, — 
He only asks how to appease the Gods ! 

'' And hath the grave no answer ? From his tomb 
Argantyr once sang of his trusty sword ; 

But not to hear such lays doth Frithioff come. 
He asks for more — for some consoling word ! 
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His glittering blade can win the heroes' li<mie — 
Ob ! bring the pardon of his heavenly Lord ! 
Let Hope's bright ray upon his twilight dawn, — 
A noble spirit brooks not Balder's scorn ! 

'* Thou'rt silent. Father ! Hark ! the wares are speaking : 
Sweet is their voice, but sweeter fiur is thine ! 

The storm-wind sighs — oh, ride upon its wing. 
And let its echo bear thy soul to mine I 

The golden stars in the far west are hanging. 
Fain would I take them for a blessed sign ! 

What I can thy son obtain no word, no breath ? 

How poor, O Father ! is the sleep of death ! " 

The sun hath set — the gentle evening air 
Lulls every heart with its low cradle-song ; 

And many a cloud of rose and purple fair 

Their deepening tints athwart the skies prolong. 

On the blue hills, and in the valleys there, 
Valhalla's rosy, glittering circles throng ; 

And o'er the western wave there springs to sight 

A glorious picture, bathed in golden light ! 

Mirage ! so calls mankind this glimpse of Heaven, 
But in the sky it hath a sweeter name ; 

'Neath Balder's oaks, the vapour gently driven, 

O'er grove and valley spreads its crown of flame, — 
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A sight to mortal vision rarely given I 

The trembling halo brighter still became, 
And rested on the earth. With spacious halls, 
A temple stood above the ruined walls. 

Breidablik^s image ! Lo ! towards Heaven there rose 
Wide, lofty arches decked in silver sheen; 

Pillars of burnished steel in endless rows — 
A single diamond formed the altar-screen — 

The dome, by spirit-hands sustained, arose 
Like winter's heaven, starless but serene; 

Valhalla's Gods upon their thrones behold, 

With azure mantles, and with crowns of gold ! 

And in the doorway, see ! three forms are standing — 
Their fatal shield the magic sisters raise ; 

Three roses, from the same pure urn up-springing — 
Those sad, sweet eyes — oh! who shall sing their praise? 

Pale Urda o'er the ruins still is weeping. 
But Skulda on the temple bends her gaze ; 

And ere the hero from his trance hath started. 

The light is fled — the vision hath departed ! 

" I imderstand ye now, O sisters three ! 

It was my father's answer that ye bore ; 
And Haider's temple, raised again by me, 

Shall crown the rocks as stately as of yore. 
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Oh| blessed thought ! Again my heart beats free. 

Love sliall redeem the sin I now deplore ; 
Hope dawns upon the mourner's pallid brow — 
The arms of God are open for him now ! 

** Hail then, O silver stars ! with what delight 
I gaaee once more upon your silent throng ! 

Hail then, O heavenly beacon, northern light. 

Accusing thoughts hast thou called forth too long ! 

Hail, too, thou grassy hillock ! Through the night 
Rise from the gurgling waves, O wondrous song ! 

And I will dream, reclining on my shield. 

Of sins forgiven, and of Gods revealed ! " 



1*/ Fvbntanj, IK').*) 
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^1^ ^m |«i- 



FROM THE GEEMAN OF CAROV£. 



'TwAS in the glorious olden time^ 

When the earth was pure and fair. 
That Death, who leads the soul to Hearen 

With kind and firiendly care. 
Came to the poet's home, and called 

The aged bard away. 
From a life that had passed, like the fleeting dream 

Of a pleasant summer day. 

On a lofty mountain his Castle stood. 

And thence his thrilling strain 
Poured on the valleys that stretched below, 

Like a mild, refireshing rain ; 
And oft, in the dusky winter night. 

His words rose sweet and high. 
Changing and sparkling like the stars 

That decked the cloudy sky. 
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^^ ^m ^»rf' 



The heaven donned its mantle gray. 

When the parting honr drew near ; 
And wrapped in mist all the green fields lay. 

Like a dead man on his bier; 
No zephyr played o'er the meadows wide. 

No birds in the forest wild. 
And Nature was monming on every side 

The loss of her darling child. 
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The minstrel he took his magic harp. 

In the morning's earliest hour; 
No pain he felt, and he breathed no sigh. 

As he looked firom his ivied tower — 
He sang of the broad and fertile earth. 

He sang of the hill and plain. 
And never before was his voice so sweet — 

'Twas the white swan's dying strain ! 

And tones of sacred harmony 

He drew from each golden chord. 
As he told of the blessed world on high. 

And the glories of the Lord. 
'Twas the gay spring time, — ^but dark and sad 

Frowned the vault of Heaven above, 
And a thick, damp fog, like a mourner's veil, 

Hid the freshly-budding grove. 






Then, in a more impassioned strain, 

Ere his latest hour was nm^ 
He prayed for one glimpse of the lovely earth. 

One look of the friendly sun — 
And, lo ! a thread, a golden thread, 

Through the gathering clouds was driven — 
On the wings of light and melody 

The poet rose to Heaven ! 
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2titf February, IH53. 
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FROM THE 9AME. 




O heayenly voice ! what tidings hast thou brought, 

Moving the heart with echoes strange and deep, 
Opening again the fount of buried thought^ 

While I recall the past, and sadly weep ? 
Say, wouldst thou bear my spirit far firom here, 

And make her tread once more the heavenly road ? 
Alas I her wings are wet with many a tear. 

She cannot stretch them towards that loved abode ! 
Cease then, oh^ cease ! thou gentle, fairy strain * 

And agitate this lonely heart no more. 
Lest it should break with yearnings wild and vain ! 

Freely thou rovest still from shore to shore — 
My heart, alas I is bound with many a chain, 

It has the will, but wants the strength, to soar ! 



flrrf February, 1H58. 
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FROM H. C. ANDERSEN. 



Oh ! Mother ! I am weary. 

Let me slumber on thy breaat ! 
But while thy tears are falling thus 

I cannot calmly rest; 
'Tis coldj and loud the storm without, — 

But my dreams are bright and clear, 
And I see the angels playing, Mother, 

When you think me sleeping here. 

Dost thou hear the distant music — 

Dost thou see the fidr-haired child 
Beside me, with his snowy wings. 

And his smile so sweet and mild ? 
Bed, green, and golden are the flowers 

That blossom in his hand — 
Shall I have wings like him. Mother, 

In the fieur-off spirit land? 
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Why dost thou dasp my hand so tight. 

Why press thy lipe to mine ? 
I will not leave thee, Mother dear. 

For I am only thine. 
But dry those tears, or I shall weep 

To see thy troubled brow ! 
I am weary^ and my eyelids dose^ — 

The angels kiss me now ! 



2Uf May, 18:)8. 
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^ome Utantings. 



FROM THE GERMAN OF OEHLENSCIILAG ER. 



Oentle breeze at twilight hour^ 

Fraught with many a soothing strain^ 

Fragrant perfume of the flower^ 
Steal across my throbbing brain ! 

Waft me^ over sea and strand. 

To my distant Fatherknd — 

Ah I what saddening thoughts ye bring 

On your soft and cooling wing ! 

See ! behind yon mountain's brow 

Cloudless, bright, the sun goes down ; 

I, beneath the spreading bough. 
Sit in darkness and alone. 

There^ no mountain steep ascends — 

Far am I from home and friends. 

Musing — oh ! how wearily ! 

Underneath the stranger's tree. 
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Thou hast spoken, Norway's son ! 

Oft with full and troubled breast ; 
Now thy northern home is won. 

Now thy heart finds joy and rest ! 
Switzer ! on the rocky way 
Thou hast breathed thy plaintive lay, 
And the love of that sweet strain 
Called thee to thy hills again. 

Think ye that the mount alone 

In the wanderer's memory dwells ? 
My heart, upon your barren stone, 

Oft in yearnings vainly swells. 
Proud your old pine- woods may be. 
But oh ! where \a my birchen tree ? 
Yellow streams that round me wind, 
On your banks no rest I find ! 

7%ere, no waves with mimic strife 

Roar through channels dark and free — 
Image of our changeful life, 

Murmurs loud the foaming sea, 
Circling round each verdant isle, 
Where the flowers in beauty smile, j 

And the blossoms fair and wild 
Crown the merry, sportive child. 
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Silence — ^hark ! a lute is ringing 

Ab the boat glides swiftly hj, 
And a dark-eyed girl is singing 

'Neath the blue and starry sky ; 
Softly floats the cadenced lay 
O'er the distant lake away — 
Why should sounds of love and glee 
Wake but gloomy thoughts in me ? 

Oh ! 'tis not the Danish tongue ! 

Oh ! 'tis not the dear old song, 
Oft by friendly voices sung 

Flowering linden-trees among ! 
Better ? — ah ! that well may be ! 
But not half so dear to me, — 
And that strain, so high and clear, i 

Wakes perforce the burning tear. 

I must sing — ^my heart is sad — 

GFently, friends, receive the strain ! 
Branches sigh above my head. 

And the zephyr sighs again. 
On the heath, for many a night, 
Sat I, in the pale moon's light. 
And the thoughts of happier days 
Woke my melancholy lays. 
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Karly did I lose thee, mother — 

Ah ! how great that loss to me ! 
Denmark ! thou, my second mother. 

Shall I e'er retnm to thee ? 
Short and sad is human life— 
Fleeting pleasures, lasting strife — 
Mother ! on thy changeless breast. 
Take thv wearv son to rest ! 
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% ^aretotlL 



Sorrows and trialB, all shall disappear 

When the fineed spirit leaves its earthly walls,- 

And happiness that knows no change, no fear, 
Shall reign for ever in Valhalla's halls. 

Then mother, dearest mother, weep no more — 
Short the span of human life must be ; 

Ood will unite us on his heavenly shore. 
And boundless is that blest eternity ! 



:U«r May. Ih:i*< 
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fi:m jillacic. 



Like a pr7!jd az:J statelr fteed b the soldier m dart of 



Svift ai a cLazacAft he fiiet to £^t in deteoct </f Li« 
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WsicLfu] MzA trae a* iLe do^ he ^azMii en hi* dan- 



B^li at a Ikm he fi^iz^^ isAo the ftorm of battle ; 
Like a £:;x, in the hoor of Cjstrem, he f^xii^ o'er each 

jmrzdiif chasm ; 
A:ul xa T->rtonr^ sii2d at a lacb, he prvu&cts hit he^p- 
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Iron tuniB to steel in the melting heat of the 

And the youth becomes a man in the haid ichool 
adrenity. 



Meet danger with defiance, and men will call thee 

▼aliant — 
Bend to the rod in medmcM, Religion will call thee 

blcsAed. 
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FROM THE GERMAN OF J£LLa5i(5. 



Oh Qod, our Father 1 hark I at mom and even 
This earthly orh, and all the hosts of Hearen 

Pronounce thy name in strains of harmony ; 
Before thy throne all nations humbly raise 
Their prayers for socconr and their hymns of praise— 

And dare my spirit^ then, aspire to Thee ? 

Thou firownest, — and the nnirerse shrinks back^— 
The startled planets wander from their track. 

And hide themBelyes in nighf s remotest shade ; 
Thou smilest, — and the sun's bright rays are poured 
Like glad hosannahs, on the earth's green sward. 

And happiness is by thy presence made I 
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Say, what are earthly fame, and earthly might ? 
Like stars that vanish with the morning light. 

They wane before thine endless majesty I 
But not in anger dost Thou view onr race. 
In every action of onr lives we trace 

Thy patient love, thy boundless charity ! 

The birds, the beasts, receive their food from Thee ; 
The meanest worm that crawleth in the sea 

Is wrapped in coral by thy bounteous hand ; 
O'er us Thou watchest with a Father's care, — 
The rich, the poor, alike thy blessings share ; 

Thy word extends to every distant land ! 

Holy and just art Thou, O righteous Gk>d ! 
But pride and wordly passions are abroad. 

Against thy precepts waging ceaseless war ; 
Thou lookest down upon the suffSering earth. 
To check the evil, and reward the worth, — 

Thy throne is raised above the morning star ! 

Yet we rebel against thy righteous reign. 
In impious words how often we complain 

That all things to our wishes are not given ! 
O man I short-sighted dweller on the earth ! 
Thou knoVst not what a moment may bring forth, — 

And canst thou understand the works of Heaven ! 
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Return in silence to thy humble course. 
And, with the ceaseless penance of remorse, 

Seek for thy rebel murmurs to atone ; 
And pray that Qod will judge thee in his grace, 
Nor turn away from thee his glorious face. 

But once more pardon his repentant son. 

Gk>d is our Ouide, our Father, and our Friend ! 
Mortal ! his ways thou canst not comprehend. 

But know. He watches o'er thee every hour. 
Oh ! when the worlds in atoms round thee fieJl, 
When pain, and death, and sorrow menace all, — 

Look up ! look up to Heaven, and praise his power ! 



nth February^ 1852. 
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Tub Frithioff*! Saga is one of the old SouadioaTiaa legends. The 
hero demands the hand of the Prineeai Ingeborg, bnt is aoorniiilly 
refHued by her brothers, who send him on an expedition to the Jarl 
Argantjrr. He returns in saftty, but finds his Castle of Framna de- 
stroyed, and his lands wasted. He seeks an interview with King 
Helga in Balder*s temple, and, in the course of the altercation, 
Frithioff accidentally sets fire to the building, which is completely 
destroyed. Filled with horror at thii sacrilege, he flies fh>m the 
country ; but, after seeking rest in vain in foreign lands, he returns 
to ask counsel from his father's spirit. Encouraged by a vision, he 
rebuilds the temple, and is pardoned by Balder*B priest. In the 
meantime, his enemy, Helga, has been killed, and the other brother, 
Halfdan, is reconciled to the hero, and gives him at last the hand of 
the fair Ingeborg. 

Breidablik is the heavenly palace of the god Balder. Urda » 
the goddess of the past, and Skulda of the fiiture. 
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getoIMons d ^0% ^ill 



I. 



(ON THE 15th APRIL, IMS.) 



Within the dwelling there are many happy voices^ 
And joyous stepa are heard amid the shady woods 
again ; 

It seems as if with ns the flowery earth rejoices, 

And nothing in onr mirth doth tell of care or pain. 

Come forth ! let ns gather the bright spring flowers 

That blossom amidst the forest bowers — 

There is nought of grief in the wild bird's lay. 

Come forth ! let ns driye thought &r away ! 

No grief, no sorrow shall intrude 

To break the charm of the quiet wood. 

AH is joy — the flelds woo us with firagant breath, 

There is nought in the sunshine that speaks of death ! 
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There are many loved firiends gathering within that 
happy home^ 
There were many yoices heard that sound within 
thoae woods no more. 
For they to whom that April mom as a day of bliss 
did oome. 
Now mourn their dear and distant home upon a 
foreign shore ! — 
But the memory of those blessed hours 

Will last till Ufe's decay ; 
That day was sweet as the opening flowers, 

Its image ne'er can pass away. 
In joy or grief to our hearts shall come 
The thought of our gay childhood's home ; 
Whatever may be our fiite, whatever our lot. 
By us that day of bliss can never be forgot ! 



IL 

(ON THE SOra OCTOBER, 1643.) 

Silence around the dwelling I — ^but within, 

A sound of stifled sobs and falling tears ; | 

The hour is come, whose memory shall ding ! 

To our aching hearts for many years. ' 

Oh ! never more shall eve's bright star behold i 

Our happy family meeting as of old I \ 
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Oh neyer more beneath the tall birch tree 
At eyening shall we gather as of yore ! 

When summer comes, we shall be far from thee — 
Winter may oft return — we shall return no more ! 

Alas I how soon the troubled ocean's foam 

Shall roll between us both, my lovely home ! 

We shall come no more to the shady bowers, 

Where our steps so often roved ; 
We shall gather no more the bright spring flowers, 

The wild flowers that we loved ; 
The summer birds may sing, the winter fires burn — 
In vain ! for to our home we never shall return ! 

We shall hear no more the humming bee. 

We shall listen no more to the wild dove's lay, — 

We shall see no more the graceful tree — 
In spring we shall be far away ! 

In after years, perchance, we for our home may yearn, — 

In vain ! to Holly Hill we never shall return ! 



St. Qermain-en-Laye, January^ 1846. 
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Stanzas- 



Ip wishes were fulfilled, I should onoe more 

Behold the land where oft I long to be ; 
How pleasant would mj life pass as of yore. 

Beneath the chesnut bougha, and birchen tree ! 
How soon would I return to that loved spot, 

Wander amid the woods of mj sweet home, 
And dwell in peace— how blest would be my lot ; 

Far from the stormy world, and restless ocean's 
foam. 
If once again I stood within the bower 

Where in my happy childhood I have played, — 
If once again I saw the old church tower. 

And wandered gaily through the pleasant shade ; 
I then should be contented with my lot, — 

Methinks that nought would tempt my steps to 
roam; 
I might traverse the world, but find no spot 

So dear to me as my sweet, quiet home ! 
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Let others in the world seek happiness^ 

And win a high place in the book of fame ; 
I ask for nought but some kind firiend to bless, 
^ And, when I 'm gone, to think upon mj name ! 



St. Oemiain-en-Laye, 1840. 
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(Dn ^tabing '' Comfort in Jfflittion/' 



Why should I start to hear Death's awful name ? 

It seems to me 
As if my spirit from its eartUy frame 

Pined to be free. 

Yes ! when I read the glories of that land, 

I long to roam 
In the bright world where the angelic band 

Hath found a home ! 

I long to see those whom we mourn for now, 

And miss their tread, 
Whose voices never more shall sound below — 

The much-loved dead ! 
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Oh ! would my struggles in this world were o'er. 

My fetters riven, 
Then, like the dove, on buoyant wings IM soar 

To rest in Heaven ! 



Peim, 1H40. 
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I would I were the changeful breece that nuhes gaily 
on, 

Where'er it paases, it calla forth some soft, melodioos 
tone ; 

The song of birds, the drowsy hum of the gentle honey- 
bee. 

And the low and rippling murmur of the erer-reetless 



Oh 1 I would seek the distant coast, where rocks are 

steep and high. 
And watch the ships, the tall, great ships, as they go 

gliding by, 
I'd joy to see the billows with their white and crested 

foam, 
And linger on the cliSs that bound the blessed land of 

home ! 
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I would I were the little bird that passes quickly hj, 

And basks in the warm sunshine of the cloudless sum- 
mer sky^ 

For then I'd leave this noisy town, and merrily I'd 
roam. 

Until at last my wing should rest beside my early 
home ! 

And I would sit and sing for hours within that lovely 
dell. 

Where, shaded by the hazel trees, a thousand wild- 
flowers dwell, 

And I would build a bonnie nest within the holly 
bower, 

Where we have sat, in days gone by, for many a happy 
hour ! 




But is the wild bird happy within his leafy nest ? 
Doth not the spoiler's cruel hand too oft invade his 

rest? 
And the soft wind that bears along the voices of the 

spring. 
Dost thou hear no tone of sadness on its wildly-rushing 

wing ? 
Oh happiness ! In vain they seek who think to find 

thee here ! 
The scene that looked so fieiir at mom, ere night is 

bleak and drear — 
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Fix then thy thonghto abore, my aonl ! and lift to 

Heaven thine eje, 
For the only perfect happiness dweUs iar beyond the 

sky! 



Parit, 1847. 
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Stanzas* 



Thet tell me that Hope is a flattering dream^ 
A glorious vision too bright to last^ — 

That it glitters awhile with its radiant beam^ 
Bnt it cheats the hearty for it fadeth fast ! 

They tell me that Mirth is a lightning flash. 

For, though eyes may smile and though hearts may 
bound. 

It is but the fitful torrent's dash 

That scatters big rain-drops on all around ! 

They tell me that Life is a gorgeous wreath, 
Where flowers of the richest dyes unclose. 

But when viewed more closely, its smiles are death, 
And the sharp thorns lurk 'neath the sweetest rose ! 
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But little I care for the tales they tell^ 
And little I heed the words they say — 

Yes ! clouds may come^ and dark storms may swell. 
But a joyous spirit will ne'er decay ! 



Pan$, 1847. 
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^t 0igtl of St. itarfe. 



It was a chamber gorgeous and vast 
Within an old baronial pile ; the walls 
With antique tapestry were hung ; the light 
FeU softened through the richly-coloured glass 
Upon the sculptured forms of ages past — 
Heroes^ who battled for their ancient faith^ 
And rallied round the standard of their prince 
In hours of danger ; — ^knights, whose bugle shriU 
Boused up the peasant in the early dawn 
To gaze upon the pageant of the chase — 
And bards, whose thoughtful and uplifted brow 
Seemed lit with inspiration, whose proud verse 
Hath charmed the monarch in his palace hall, 
And found an echo in the peasant's heart ! 
'Twas night, calm, holy night ! the earth was still ; 
The busy step of man no more was heard, 
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Treading the dim mnd distant oorridon. 

Or loitering in the wide, deserted halla — 

All, all was still ! — ^Yet there was one, whose ere 

Was yet imclosed,^Kme, to whose aching heart 

The solemn hush of night brooght no relief! 

From silver lamps a gentle radiance fell 

Upon a couch, where, 'midst the choicest works 

Of Asia's sunny shores, a lady sate. 

Her cheek was pale with watching,— on her brow 

The mark of inward suffering was set — 

And in the depths of her dark, serious eyes 

Tlie tears were lingering yet. Why should she mourn ? 

A coronet gleamed on that forehead pale. 

And orient pearls twined 'mid her raven locks; 

Beauty, and rank, and wealth, and worldly iame, — 

All had been showered on the brilliant path 

Of her, that gifted one— the fairest star 

Of every festive throng — the daughter proud 

Of an unbroken and heroic line I 

The blood of kings flowed in her veins — ^where'er 

Sho passed, the crowd drew back in mute respect — 

Iler very name recalled the memories 

Of many a noble deed in days gone by — 

The radiant light of genius too, was shed 

Across her path, the laurel crown of Fame ] 

Was laid in homage at her feet ; — but she, — 
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She loathed the woiship of a heartless crowd ; 
And^ when the sober hoes of night had veiled 
The fine old trees that grew around her halls^ — 
When^ one bj one^ each midnight lamp expired^ 
Amid the spacious castle's lofty rooms, — 
When, all alone, within her chamber, she 
In silence sate, and communed with her thoughts, — 
The grief, so long suppressed^ burst forth at last 
In wild and heartfelt strains of bitterest woe, — 
She hid her face, and wept 1 

Hush ! 'tis the hour, 
The magic hour, when from their silent tombs 
Come forth the loved, the beautiful, the dead I 
The grave sends forth its captives — sad and lone 
They wander o'er the silent, sleeping earth, — 
Review the scenes where early life hath passed. 
Or watch perchance the calm and placid rest 
Of those they loved on earth, and love in Heaven. 
For who would rob us of the soothing thought 
That those, above whose couch of death we hung 
In speechless agony — ^those o'er whose cold day 
The mourner's tears have oft in silence poured, — 
Look down upon us from the cloudless skies. 
And love us stiU, as when with us they dwelt ? 

The midnight bell hath tolled — the distant chimes 
From the proud fime proclaim the solemn hour. 
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And, ere their echo yet hath died away, 

A distant sound is heard of coining feet. 

Nearer it sounds — then, in the shadowy light 

Is seen the long procession of the dead ! 

The lady kneels hefore that awful train, 

As, one by one, the phantoms pass her by. 

And first move those, long fiuned in olden rhyme, 

Warriors, and courtly dames, and crested chiefs, 

The chiyalry of many a vanished age. 

And those who foUow^-oh ! they are the firiends. 

The dear companions of her happy youth — 

Well may she weep as on they slowly pass ! 

The mother, who hath watched her firom her birth 

With that pure love a mother only feels — 

The sister, by whose side her steps have roved 

In happy childhood, and whose gentle heart 

Hath joyed to see her happy, shared her smile. 

And been to her a playmate and a friend ! — 

Last moves a lady pftlc, on whose cold brow 

The jewelled diadem is sparkling still. 

And in her hand she bears a silver lute. 

Whose fitful strains surpass earth's melodies 

As much as stars outshine the feeble ray 

The glow-worm flings at times across our path, — 

'Tis she ! 'tis sh^ herself ! — And she must die, 

Must leave her stately palace, and must go 

Down to the dark and narrow grave, to dwell 
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With those whose faces long have passed away ! 
Hark ! the sad dirge floats wildly through the room. 
As thus they summon her away firom earth : 

" Proud fame may light thy brilliant path, 

And gild thy onward way, — 
But thou must leave the crowded haU, 

We summon thee away I 
The bell is swinging to and firo, 
The mourners' tread is soft and slow, — 
From this world thy soul must flee, — 
Come ! the tomb doth wait for thee ! 

'' In thy haUs the voice of mirth 

Soon shall change to groans of sorrow, — 

'Tis, alas ! the &te of earth. 

Smiles to-day, and tears to-morrow ! 

Sad one ! thou shalt pine no more. 

When thy soul shall homeward soar ; 

Ere another year is run. 

Thy dark journey will be done ! 

" She who nursed thee at her breast 
Bids thee follow to the tomb, — 

To thy sister's place of rest 

Soon thy weary feet shall come ! 
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Now, our talk is o'er, — ^we go I 
Vainly firiendahip's tears will flow, 
Wlien we move on earth again. 
Thou wilt follow in our train ! ** 



Another year hath passed ! and, as of yore 
The distant bells ring forth the midnight hour. 
But now, no watcher sits within those halls ! 
Beneath a sculptured marble tomb, on which 
The sunbeams fall through the rich painted glass,-^ 
While banners, won on many a Uoody field, 
Wave proudly o'er that haughty resting-plaoe, — 
She sleeps — amid the dust of warlike men, 
Poets, and dames whose beauty long hath lain 
Within the gloomy mansions of the dead, — 
She sleeps, — she whose proud heart swelled high 
When thousands praised her Terse, her gifted song,— 
She, whose dark eye hath paid in secret tears 
The short-lived hours of revelry and mirth ; — 
Softly she sleeps — she hath reached home at last ! 



Parity 1 8 Art. 
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^n Rearing of t^e §tni\ of Cousin CJarb. 



Summer is oome, with beanty to deck the verdant hill^ 
And bid the blushing flowers arise beside each sparkling 

rin, 
I hear the bird's gay carol, and I hear the humming 



But oh ! a weight is on my heart, for I must weep for 
thee! 

For thee, my childhood's playmate, my friend in after 

years, — 
For thee, whose kind heart sympathised in all my hopes 

and fears. 
Thy coming step I seem to hear — ^thy joyous smile to 



But 'tis a dream, for thou art gone, and I must weep 
for thee ! 
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Yet wherefore should I mourn for thee ? and why 

should I complain 
That thou hast left a world where all is misery and 

pain ? 
For well I trust that thou art blest — ^firom sin, firom 

sorrow firee, — 
Thou 'st fought the fight, thou 'st reached the goal — 

why should I weep for thee ? 

My heart still clings to earlier years, and memoiy 
brings once more 

The gay and laughing voices — the merry days of yore, 

When thou wert by my side, and shared our thought- 
less childhood^s glee, — 

Oh ! when I think on other days, well may I weep for 
thee ! 



Ihmlotjnr-^ur-Mer, June, 1848. 
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i>\t Jast pamagt. 



When the body of Ch&teanbriand was being eonveyed from Paris to St. Malo, 
to be interred on the rock of the Qrand-Be, the coriigt halted in one of the 
towns of Brittany. An old peasant woman pushed her way through the crowd, 
and laid a branch of lilies on the cofBm of the Boyalist. 



The poet whose voice hath been heard so long^ 

Hath returned to dust again ; 
And slowly and sadly they bear him on 

To his tomb by the northern main — 
Oh ! meet is that resting-plaoe for him^ 

The gifted and the free ; 
And calmly he 'U sleep on that desert rock 

In the midst of the stormy sea. 

A wail is heard in the bnsy street, 

A wail on the lonely hill, 
And with tearful eyes, and solemn pace. 

The train advanoeth still. 
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Well may tbey weep ! the hand of Death 

Hath bowed a noUe head. 
And France may not boast of a poet now 

That can yie with the noble dead ! 



HU pen could paint the glorions world 

Where his spirit is soaring now ; 
He could mourn o'er the wreck of blighted hopes 

In this dreary world below. 
He was a king in the matchless realms 

Where the fancy roameth firee, — 
His was the proud and generous heart 

Of the Breton chivalry ! 

The train had reached a narrow street^ 

Where men^ with deep-drawn breath. 
Had come to gaie in silent awe 

On the pageantry of death ; 
But hark I a sudden murmur ran 

Through the crowds assembled round. 
And an aged woman at length stepped forth 

Upon that hallowed ground. 

Beneath a peasant's snowy cap 

Was braided her silver hair. 
And a glance of pride lit up her eye 

As she stood beside the bier ; 
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And gently she laid on the slumbering corse 

The gift of that solemn hour — 
It was not the laurel wreath of fame, 

Twas a simple, snowy flower ! 

She spoke no word, but her tears burst forth 

As she turned firom the holy spot, 
And passed away through the wondering crowd, 

Away to her humble cot. 
Oh ! many a homage was paid to him 

Who sleeps 'neath that sable pall. 
But the peasant's branch of the lily flowers 

Was fittest of them all ! 

It told of the truth that scorned to bow 

Before each rising power, 
And proudly claimed a right to share 

His Sovereign's adverse hour. 
It told of the tried and trusted heart — 

Of the high and mournful brow — 
Of the voice that had told, with prophetic skill. 

Of scenes that are passing now I 

Of the restless spirit that loved to roam 

By the lonely rock and fell, — 
The courage that braved a soldier's death — 

The pride that nought could quell — 
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The fidth th*t had been his guide through hfe 
When grief and etormi were nigh^ 

And had borne him at last firom a scene of strife 
To the better world on high ! 



Piirii, 184H, 
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Nay ! take those idle gems away^ 

They haye no charms for me ; 
And do not mock my grief to-day 

With music's tones of glee — 
For when stem sorrow clouds the hearty 

And tears fall firom the eye. 
Oh ! trust me, His no friendly part 

To check the frequent sigh ! 

Vainly you strive to call me back — 

My heart is fSeur away, 
'Tis wandering by the pleasant track 

Where my father's mansion lay ; 
By the old, enchanted fountains, 

Where the merry waters gleam ; 
By the distant vine-clad mountains — 

Oh ! do not break the dream ! 
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You may have broad and fertile plains 

Where the golden com doth grow. 
And gently-doping, shady glena 

Where flowers in beauty glow ; 
And you have proud, baronial halls 

'Mid their ancient forest trees, — 
You have paths where the clustering woodbine fidls — 

But what to me are these ? 

My childhood played not 'neath that tree. 

Nor by that sounding shore, 
With the loved companions of my glee, — 

Friends who are now no more. 
It brings not back the memory 

Of that widely-severed band — 
Oh no ! it has no charms for me — 

*Tis not mv native land ! 
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Sabntss. 



Yes ! I have been a dreamer from my birth — 
I loved to muse upon the buried past, 

Peopling with joyous forms the laughing earth — 
Knowing too well that they must fade at last, 

And leave me pining for that blessed shore 

Where hearts shall breaks and friends shall change no 
more ! 



The spell is broke, the dream is ended now. 
And stem reality falls on the heart. 

Tracing deep lines of sadness on the brow, 
And bidding every mirthful form depart — 

Oloomy and sad the future seems to me. 

Without a ray of joy — a dark and troubled sea ! 

And heavy clouds have veiled the jocund sun, 

And shade the prospect that once seemed so fair, 

Till my heart sinks, as I look sadly on 

The untried path before me, and a prayer 
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Bunts from my lips — to close my weary eye. 
And in the mom of life to droop and die ! 

I would not linger on for years, to grieve 

For early friends laid 'neath the churchyard tree. 

But I would pass away from earth, and leave 
Some kindred heart to shed a tear for me — 

To muse perchance o'er this, my passing rhyme, 

And mourn for one who fell before her time ! 

I know not what awaits me in the year 

That opens with its wintry blasts and snows. 

If, as it speeds, I still shall wander here. 
Or sink into the grave before its close — 

But this I know, that there is One, whose hand 

Will gidde my footsteps to a better land ! 

Father in Heaven, hear me ! — May each prayer 
I learned in childhood at my mother's knee. 

Sink deep into my heart, and take root there. 

And turn each wayward thought to Heaven and 
Thee!— 

Watch o'er my ways, and at the parting strife 

Receive my spirit to eternal life ! 



Paris, January, 18.")0. 
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AN OLD GERMAN TRADITION. 



Hast thou been to the sunny land, where the stately 
Rhine flows by, 

'Mid feudal towers whose ruins firown against the sum- 
mer sky ? 

Hast thou marked a mountain that stands alone, on 
whose bleak and rugged brow 

The shepherd stays not to feed his flocks, or to gaze 
on the plains below ? 

For in that mount there's a cavern deep, as our 

fathers^ legends say. 
Where no mortal foot hath ever been, no dazzling 

sunbeams play, — 
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Yet a lordly crew ait round a bond, wdl HJiail vith 

dAioty (kre, 
A mighty prince and hia dioten peers are lying captive 

there ! 

There's Olivier, and the brare Boland, who fidl at 

Roncearal, 
And many a knight whose plnme hath waved in jonat 

or festive hall ; — 
Silent they sit, and their hands are bound by a wisard's 

potent chain, 
But each head is turned, and each eye is bent, <ni the 

form of Charlemain. 

He sitteth there with his forehead bare, that Emperor 

so brave, 
And his silver beard falls to the ground in many a 

glossy wave ; — 
His sword is sheathed, his horn is mute, but hia eye is 

still as bright 
As when erst he led his Paladins to the toumay or the 

fight. 

They hear not the ceaseless wars that shake and vex 

this earthly ball, 
Though thrones decay, and monarchs fly, no sound on 

their ear doth fall. 
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Silent they sit — but the day will come when the 

wizard's spell shall breaks 
And Charlemain and his warriors shall once more on 

earth awake. 

It shall come ! it shall come ! — the mounts shall shake 

to peals of echoing thunder^ 
And the rocks that inclose that magic cave shall at 

once be rent asunder ; 
Each mighty hand shall grasp a brand long famed in 

ancient lore^ — 
Like a lightning flashy or a torrent's daah^ they shaU 

spring to life once more ! 

With their gallant Emperor at their head^ they shall 
go — a fearless band ! 

To proclaim the reign of liberty to every troubled 
land; — 

The robe of pride shall no longer hide the guilty rene- 
gade. 

And the rebel shall sink in shame and death 'midst the 
ruins his hand hath made. 

The usurper shall tremble at the sound, and cast away 

his crown, — 
The people no more shaU bend in awe to a sceptred 

tyrant's frown ; — 
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But all rightful kings shall mount their thrones^ and 

in peace and justice reign — 
Oh, for the glorious day that brings the wakening of 

Charlemain ! 



Pfiiit, l»^Mi 
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A FRAGMENT. 



How beautiful is home^ an English home ! 

How the heart clings unto that blessed shrine 

Of purity, and peace, and social love ! — 

How fondly, when in other lands we stray. 

Our thoughts turn to that spot — the scene of all 

Our childish games, and youth's still brighter dreams ! 

And well we know that many a heart is there 

That follows us in thought across the sea. 

And shares alike our pleasure and our pain ; — 

And fondest prayers rise morn and night to Heaven 

To bless and shield us on our distant road. 

And bring us back in safety to our home ! 

And oh I how blest, when vexed and sad at heart. 

And wearied with the toilsome cares of life. 

To turn for comfort to the changeless love 

Of our first firiends ! the mild and soothing balm 
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Of their affection sinks into our sonl^ 

And calms each fevered throb— harsh thoughts depart. 

Pride, passion, enmity, disturb no more. 

And all is holy, calmed by that sweet spell ! 

It is thy proudest boast, my native land ! 

That on thy shores are found such gentle homes — 

The low-roofed cottage, whose white walls arise 

Half buried by the old and shady trees. 

Where the wild birds sing all the summer day, — 

Before whose porch, upon the shaven lawn 

Gay groups are formed, whose cheerful voices rise. 

And strike the desolate heart with vain, fond yearnings. 

And make the wanderer sigh, as he pursues 

Along the dusty road his weary way ; — 

And prouder homes are thine — the ancient halls. 

Famed in the annals of our feudal wars. 

Or in the strange, dark tales of gramarye ; 

Gray, moss-grown towers, above whose summit waved 

Of yore the standard of some mighty chief, 

Calling his vassals forth in deadly strife 

To make, or mar, the fortunes of a king ! — 

And scarce less proud the lofty mansions rise, 

Embosomed in deep woods and noble parks, 

Well filled with bounding deer; where the clear horn 

Is heard at mom, inviting to the chase 

Beneath the boughs of many a hoary oak. 
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'' The stately homes of England ! " blessed land 
Of liberty and peace ! we need not fear 
When war and rapine spread throagh other climes, 
For we are safe — there broods a holy spell 
Over each shady grove^ each lofty pile^ 
Each humble cottage, and each ivied church ; 
'Tis fondly treasured in each British heart. 
That holy spell — ^it is the love of home ! 

It was in such a spot, one summer eve, 
A gentle group was gathered, — ^'twas the hour 
Of thoughtful, dreamy twilight, — the bright sun 
Had sunk to rest, and on the deep, blue sky 
Were lingering still some golden-tinted clouds, — 
And all was silence in the old dark woods 
That circled round the ancient manor-hall. 

4c i|c 4c ♦ ♦ * 

'Tis a warm summer eve — ^the world is sleeping, 
After the toil and tumult of the day ; 

And all unmarked the silvery moon is keeping 
Amid the starry heavens her silent way. — 
An hour ago, I ween, full many an eye 
Was turned to gase upon the summer sky. 
And many a young voice breathed some loving word, 
While the glad music of the lute was heard. 
Floating like angel whispers o'er the waters 
To charm the listening ear of Cadiz' matchless daughters ! 
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The ^ntle aound is heard no more. 

Each pleasure-seeking bark is fled. 
And all is silence on the shore, 

Except the quick and measured tread 
Of those who guard the city walls ;— 
No light is beaming in her balls. 
Telling: of rigils pale and wan 
Kept by some grave and learned man ; — 
C>r \xx% ix)uriug forth his soul 
In burning words upon the scroll — 
All are at iv»t— the gray-haired sage,— 
The jxvt with hi* deathless page, — 
And beauty *s form once more hath pressed 
11 or ci^ueh in caliu, unbroken rest, 
PreAUiiui the »h:le of lorers' tow»» 
i>f tV>tAl hAlI* aiid ^*m-crowned brow*,. 
T:I1 the djiT caul* hor forth once more 
To tA*te v>f pIoA>ujv'» hoctrved store ' — 
All scloui »lvX'o» thAt niv^htr town 
lu i\o clcAr l'j:h: tii^: *» pcurir-g down 

V*l c*r\*\v,. bT t!w ^1 :»• 5*ra** !X:a2i. 
v^\ * ^^v\ t-o oJ^* on «.c?i a srcc 

V Vc *.^ VA.\*oe x*'d .JL vV< — 
l^v'v * A.**r\v a i'^V'. :jc ij^r 2*i* ace 
S»**»Jv* tr^v oi* iicr i.iHL w.*r?i. 
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Some legend dire of olden time^ 
Or recent tale of woe and crime ! — 
There stands a mansion by the side 

Of yonder sparkling sea — 
A fitting shrine for earthly pride^ 

And pomp^ and luxnry ! 
The wind sighs through the marble halls^ 
Where many a graceful fountain fidls 
With a low and cadenced strain^ — 
The light streams through the coloured pane^ 
On sculptured forms and paintings rare. 
And silken banners treasured there, — 
While the soft breath of the orange flowers 
Comes from the distant garden bowers. 
Wafting through each gorgeous room 
A faint, but exquisite perfume. 

3tc 4: :|c 4c 4c 4s 

One struggle more — the chain is riven. 
And the fi^ed spirit mounts to Heaven ! 
The earth recedes from her dim eye. 
Glazed in its mortal agony, — 
But boundless realms of glorious light 
Are bursting on her raptured sight. 
Hark ! the golden lyres are ringing, 
And the seraph hosts are singing 
Welcome to the child of day 
Who from earth hath passed away I 
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Welcome ! thou of the stead&st heart. 
The meek and patient hrow. 

The soldier on the battle-field 
la not more brare than thoa ! 



He &Il8 amid the din of 

And hannert o'er him wave. 

And the cannons roar, and bogles swell 
Proudly aboTe his grare. 

His deeds are told in Histoiy's page 
By the lasting Toice of Fame, 

And young hearts throb in every age 
When they hear his noble name. 

But thine ii the greater victory 
O'er passion and o'er pride. 

The pure and lofty charity 
For thousands at thy side. 

The daily toil and sorrow 

In cottage or in hall, 
The nightly prayer and vigil — 

Those are forgotten all ! 

On earth they leave no trace. 
But they were marked above 











We watched thy patient sufiermg. 
Thy pure and gentle love. 

Each evil thou hast conquered, 
Each tear that thou hast shed, 

Shall form a wreath of glory 
Around thy sainted head. 

There shall be no more sorrow, 
Death, too, hath passed away. 

And light is round thee breaking. 
The light of endless day I 

The golden gates are opening, 
The welcome is for thee — 

Haste, then, and join the seraphs 
Round Life's immortal tree ! 

^n ^^ ^^ ^p ^^ 



Balnaguitk, 1850. 
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LiEE a bird of the ocean^ she glides from the shore. 

To cross the dark waters, and brave the mde gales, 
And the winds of a sunnier climate than ours 

Will be playing ere long in her fluttering sails. 
Oh ! many a heart will beat high for that vessel, 

And many a voice will repeat fit>m afar — 
Long life and success be his portion who owns her. 

And a prosperous voyage to the "Phoebe Dunbar!" 

When she bears the poor emigrant out from his country. 

To seek a new home by some far distant main ; 
Or when, laden with India's rare, costly treasures. 

She spreads her white sails towards old England 
again ; — 
Or when on her decks stand the bold British soldiers 

Whose valour has never yet failed them in war, — 
Our wish is the same — a calm course o'er the waters. 

And a speedy return to the " Phoebe Dunbar." 
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Bright be the thoughts of the brave hearts that man her — 

Safe be their path throtigh the spray and the foam ! 
Oh ! when once again the white lion banner 

Floats gaily and proud in the firesh breeze of home^ — 
How many a bold sailor's eye then will glisten 

As he views the white chfb of his country 9&T, 
And thinks of the firiends who are waiting to greet him. 

And bless the return of the '' Fhosbe Dunbar ! " 



Balnaguithf 1850. 
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In some quiet nook of 017 native Und, 

On the slope of a hill^ whose brows command 

River and valley, heath and wold, — 

Upon the verge of a forest old, 

Where the ground with hyacinths is blue. 

And the primroae and snowdrop are peeping through — 

Where the banks are spread with moss and thyme. 

And shaded by many a flowering lime, 

While on every bough the wild birds sing, 

And merrily welcome the blessed spring — 

There, far from the busy city's hum, — 

There would I place my lovely home. 

A white-walled cot with projecting eaves. 

Like a bird^s nest hid in the clustering leaves. 

And o'er the roof like a golden shower 

The laburnum should droop its graceful flower — 
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The guelder-rose with its balls of snow, — 
The sweetly-flowering hawthorn bough, — 
Fruit trees with wealth of blossoms crowned, — 
And firagrant lilacs^ should there be found. 
I would love to sit hj the lattice-pane, 
And watch the fall of the gentle rain, 
Bathing the young leaves, refreshing the earth. 
And calling a thousand flowers to birth. 
While the cool air brought a rich perfume 
From tree and shrub to the cheerful room. 
Earth's incense offered at home's pure shrine — 
Oh ! would that home were mine ! 

A stately hall in some distant shire. 

Where wealth has collected all man could desire — 

Parterres gay with blushing flowers. 

Velvet lawns, and verdant bowers, 

A park well stocked with the fidlow-deer, — 

And a stream, on whose bosom calm and clear 

The water-lilies are rising up 

With their lai^ broad leaves, and their snowy cup— 

Oh ! I would sit 'neath an old oak tree. 

With some favourite book upon my knee. 

Some mighty master of prose or rhyme. 

Or record quaint of the olden time — 

There would I sit, and dream away 

The sultry hours of the summer day. 
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But oh ! when came the still midnight, 
I would wander away in the pale moon's light, 
O'er the sloping hill and the grassy plain. 
And down in the depths of the lonely glen, 
With some kindred spirit by my side; — 
Or I would stand on the terrace wide, 
Wliere the ivy and clustering roses twine — 
Oh ! would that home were mine ! 

An ancient castle with ivied tower. 

The remains of some lawless chieftain's power, 

With its vaulted roofs and spacious halls. 

And passages cut in the massive waUs — 

Circled by thickets and tangled woods. 

By rocky mountains and roaring floods. 

Would ye not love with me to keep 

Watch when all others were wrapped in sleep, 

Alone, in some distant turret room. 

About which they whisper strange tales of gloom ? 

And we would talk and ponder o'er 

Legends of spectres, and magic lore. 

Till the blood in our veins ran cold and chill, — 

And when the wind from the craggy hiU 

With a sudden sweep came roaring by, 

We would start and tremble, we knew not why ! 

And then to fling open the casement wide, 

And gaze on the waters that past us glide, 
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On the difltant mountauiB dim and gray^ — 
And muBe on the years that haye passed away, 
When the trumpets rang, and the lance's gleam 
Was cast on the breast of the troubled stream. 
And the pennons were waving high in air. 
And Mends and yassals were all met there 
To uphold their chieftain's haughty line— 
Oh ! would that home were mine I 

A hearth where the fire is biasing high. 
And the curtains shut out the wintry sky. 
While round us crowd with joyous mien 
Friends who for months haye parted been ; 
And hands are pressed, and hearts are warm, 
And no one heeds the outward storm, — 
For within, the laugh and the cheerful rhyme 
Welcome the merry Christmas time. 
Oh ! I would I were in the lighted hall 
Where the quick steps of the dancers fall. 
Where the pulses throb, and the heart bounds high 
At each change of the stirring melody ! 
We would join the throng, and feel the night 
Was far too short for our young delight ; 
And grieye to see on the dark blue sky. 
Mid all the glittering stars on high. 
The first faint streaks of morning shine — 
Oh I would that home were mine ! 
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Foolish heart ! is this all thy store — 

Hast thou no wish, no thought for more ? 

Are all thy feelings thus earthward bent — 

With present joys wouldst thou rest content ? 

Remember, sorrow and death will come 

To trouble the bliss of an earthly home, — 

Time prints his touch on the forehead fair. 

And streaks with silver the raven hair, — 

And the firiends we loved become changed and cold. 

And the pulses flag, and the heart grows old, — 

And the spirit mourns o'er her pinions Airled, 

And turns in grief from a weary world ! 

Dark would this life be, and desolate. 

Were all confined to the present state ; — 

But there is a glorious land on high 

Where tears are wiped from the mourner's eye, — 

Where the foot of the weary at length finds rest. 

And peace shall smile on the troubled breast, — 

And the seed that was sown in the narrow tomb 

When friends bewailed our mortal doom. 

Shall spring up and blossom, fair and free. 

In the glorious mom of Eternity ! 

Seek, then, oh ! seek that better part, — 

Fix upon Heaven thy hopes, thy heart ! 

Pray, that when life and its storms are past, 

Thy bark may reach the right port at last, — 
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Pray that thy aina may be waahed away. 
That, when all these traiiaient joys decay. 
Far greater bliaa on thy soul may shine — 
And a heayenly home be thine I 
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2Qth May, 1852. 
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For the wish that all health and happiness 

For years may be thy part ; — 
The fervent prayer for thy fdture weal, 

And the love of a sister's heart ! 

Oh, Kate ! we have shared both joy and woe, 

Like the past may the future be ! 
The trembling ivy, when storms arise. 

Clings still closer to the tree. 

Even thus may we brave the ills of life. 

And, when our journey 's o'er. 
In a higher world, in a brighter day. 

May we meet, to part no more ! 



Balnagmthy \2th June, 1862. 
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A SOLILOQUY. 




You may talk of renown and its pleasures, 

Wliat a charming thing 'tis to be great,- 
Bnt there ne'er was a man half so pestered 

With greatness, as I 've been of late ; 
My table Lb covered with letters. 

So many demands for a share. 
That how to content all the people 

Is more than I know, I declare ! 
My eyes are quite painM with reading, 

My hands will no longer unfold. 
My brain is quite tired with thinking — 

And all for the Nuggets of Gk>ld ! 

I fly from the 'Change and the City 
To the Local Marine Board for peace. 

But alas I 'tis in vain — the entreaties 
Of all my pursuers increase ; 
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And when I come home quite exhausted, 

I start at the sound of the hell^ 
For in comes a terrible packet — 

The contents I can guess but too well ! 
I walk off to bed very early, 

like a good little boy, I am told ; 
But alas ! even there I 've no comfort. 

For I dream of the Nuggets of Gold ! 

I can fiincy the feelings of culprits 

With the watchful police at their back ; 
I grow quite expert in retreating 

From the numbers who crowd on my track. 
I am up to the eyes in my business, 

I work like a Trojan all day — 
I expect a mighty big fortune. 

These ceaseless exertions to pay. 
They are sending home riches by cartloads — 

'Tis a glorious sight to behold ! 
So I Ve really not much to complain of — 

Hurrah for the Nuggets of Gold ! 
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Dear Unde I we b^ to remind you 

The piano is fairly worn out ; 
We could not sit down to perform there. 

Should you wish to give a ''Grand Rout. 
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Oh ! think of your Nieoet* bright talents^ 

And give them a new one, we pray. 
For presents^ you'll pleaae to remember, 

Are in fashion on Christmas Day ! 
And as you are " rolling in riches," 

To make the request we are bold, — 
Oh ! give us a new piano. 

And deserve all your Nuggets of Gold ! 



Bahuiguith, 25rA DfCfmber, 18.'i*2. 
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-LE PAYS AVANT TOUT I" 

— DiTlSB DM MOHtnUB DB LAKOCBBJAqUSLIIir. 



A BOLD adventurer hath seised on the throne of Charle- 

main. 
And .France lies, crashed and powerless, beneath a 

tyrant's reign. 
And men of every rank and age, regardless of their 

word, 
Are crowding round the tottering throne of that fidse 

and upstart lord. 

And with these fawning sycophants they link thy 

glorious name. 
Whose sound recalls the memory of La Vendue's fields 

of 
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When rich and poor stood side bj side upon their 

native sod, — 
And the peasants shed their hearts' best blood fixr their 

monarch and their Ood ! 



The old church bells called forth alike the rassal and 

the free. 
From stately hall and ch&teaOy or firom humble m^- 

tairie, — 
And the gray-haired pastor marched in front, the era- 

cifix in hand, 
Leading his faithfdl children on against the rebel 

band. 

And armies which had conquered in many a mortal 
fight, 

And forced the hosts of Euope to bow befiore their 
might — 

Were checked and baffled many a day by the firm un- 
daunted breast, 

The skilful hand, the energy, of the children of the 
West. 



Few are the lands, oh. Vendue I whose sons with thine 

can vie 
In courage and in honour, in steadfiwt loyalty ; — 







There are names that through the night of Time like 

qaenchlesa ttars shall shine, 
Bat none more great, more glorious, than those gallant 

Chiefe of thine ! 



ice hath the Lily flower of France been crashed bjr 
treason's might, — 

And thrice thy children drew the sword for the Bour- 
bon's sacred right, — 

The snow-white flag was hoisted on tower and steeple 
high. 

And the Boyalists came forth in crowds, to conquer or 
to die 1 

And thrice a lord of Clisson led thine armies to the 

fray. 
And the good cause prospered by his arm on many a 

glorious day ; — 
E'en when the strife grew hopeless, he cheered his 

soldiers on. 
And bravely died in battle for the altar and the 

throne. 

Thy days have passed in cities, not on fields of ann6d 
strife ; 

But who shall say there 's rest or peaoe in a States- 
man's stormy life ? 
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There are foes more fierce, more dangerous, with whom 

he has to deal, — 
There are words, whose point is sharper than the keen 

and glittering steel ! 

Thou hast borne many a conflict, thou hast striven 

long and well — 
Where there were rights to be maintained, where there 

were truths to tell. 
Thy noble voice was ever raised against the traitor's 

art. 
And it sounded like a trumpet's note to every patriot 

heart! 

Untainted by corruption, unchecked by dread of death, 
Thou hast kept thine early principles, thy finthers' lofty 

faith ;— 
Thou hast been the pride and ornament to the country 

of thy youth ; 
An honest and an upright man — a champion of truth ! 

And gentler, holier deeds are thine — thou hast been 

the poor man's friend, — 
Thou hast sought the mourner in his woe, and made 

his sorrows end, — 
Thou hsst spoken to the troubled heart, like a mes- 

senger from Heaven, — 
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And freely scattered to the poor the riches God hath 
given. 

Thou hast called forth humble talent^ and rewarded 
suffering worthy 

And thy name is now a household word by many a 
lowly hearth ; 

The prayers of love and gratitude, the tears of joy that 
fall,— 

Of these the cold world takes no heed, but God be- 
holds them all ! 

It is the fate of aU great men to suffer and to mourn. 
To find their lofty deeds repaid by calumny and scorn, 
To see their highest efforts fail, their brightest visions 

fade. 
And the priceless treasures of their hearts rejected and 

betrayed ! 

Yes ! these have been thy triak, — and this is the 

reward 
Of thy long and faithful service, of thy valiant father's 

sword ! 
Upon thy spotless honour doubt and insult have been 

thrown, — 
Deserted by thy former friends, thou'rt left to stand 

alone ! 
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No— not alone I a few brare men hate ihared in thy 

diagraoe, 
Among thy new companions thon wilt find some 

friendly free ; 
And erery heart in Brittany ia thrilling with thy fiune, 
And erery Toioe ia raised to bless thy loted and 

honoured name. 



Son of La Vendue's heroes I be strong and do not 

fear! 
When the dark donds have rolled awmy^ the sky is 

bright and dear, — 
And sorrow to oar soflbring race in mercy hath been 

giren 
To raise and porify the thoughts, and fit the sool for 

Heayen 1 




Buhuiguith, 2'ind January, 18^3. 
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At eveniiig honr 'tis sweet to stray, in the pleasant 

Slimmer time. 
When the village bells ring through the woods with a 

low, melodious chime ; 
The world, with its idle thoughts and cares, is banished 

£Eur away. 
And the holy calm that is brooding round proclaims 

the Sabbath-day. 

The tall trees rise on either side like some ancient 

Gk>thic pile. 
And their branches cross above the path in a dim 

cathedral aisle. 
Long rows of slender columns, decked with many a 

chaplet green. 
And glossy leaves between the stems, like some old, 

fimtastic screen. 
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And here and there we catch a glimpae of the broad 

and deepening sky, 
On whose clear breast the fleecy clouds like winter's 

snow-flakes lie^ — 
And one by one the stars oome finrth, with their soft 

and fitful light, 
As silver lamps adorn the dome of some lofty fane at 

night. 

The birds are the tuneful choristers, and at mom and 

eve prolong 
In every hedge and thicket their loud and cheerful 

song,— 
\^lule the wind that stirs the trembling leaves as it 

rushes swiftly past. 
Is the voice of a mighty organ borne through the 

minster old and vast. 

The flowers raise their drowsy heads, and to the sky 

look up 
While the pearly drops of dew are shrined in their 

fair and fragrant cup, — 
Sweet are they when the early sun shines down on 

field and bower. 
But they keep their choicest incense for the quiet 

evening hour. 
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And the altar — that \b the Christian's hearty for pure 

and holy there 
Bums the steady flame of gratitude^ ascends the voice 

of prayer, — 
In all the beauties round his path, he sees his Father's 

love. 
And the smiling earth is but a type of the lovelier 

world above ! 
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Balnaguith, nth February, lHft8. 
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Colonel NAihtniel Gordon, Sir Robert Spottiswoode, CftpUin Qathiie, and 
WiUi«n II am J of TuUiebtrdine, four of MontroM** oficers, were nude priaonen 
*t the battle of rbilipbangh, and, aoon aftenraida, were ezecnied at Sdinbaxg^. 
AU met their fate with the gr«»ate*t ftrmneaa. Mnnrny, when on the aeaffold, 
•poke thna to the aasembled crowds :— ** I hope, my oonntryment yon will reckon 
that the hooae of TalUebardine haa thia day acquired a new and no small 
addition of honour ;-»that a young man, deaoended of that ancient race, haa, 
though innocent, and in the flower of hit age, deliTered np hia life for hia King, 
the father of hia country, and the moet munificent Patron of the &mi]y from 
which he ipmng. Let not my honoured mother, my dearest sisters, and friends, 
lament the shortness of my life, seeing that it ia abundantly recompensed by the 
honour of my death. Pray for my soul, and may Ood be with you ! "— Bro^kk's 
History of the Hioifu^Nitn. 



It is the midnight hour — no light is gleaming, 

Oh, fair Dun Edin ! in thy silent halls ; 
And tenderly the moon's soft rays are streaming 

On thy tall spires, and on thy bastioned walla. 
And many a buoyant heart hath sunk to rest 

In hope and gladness, in a peaceful home ; 
To many a weary mourner's aching breast. 

Like dew to drooping flowers, hath slumber come ; 
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Andj o'er the tumults of the rebel town^ 

Her soft and starrj veil the solemn Night hath thrown. 

But there are footsteps pacing to and firo 

Within the Tolbooth's dosely guarded room ; 
And prayers are uttered^ prayers of mortal woe^ — 

And there are pallid cheeks, and brows of gloom. 
Four captives they, who side-by-side have dared 

The thousand dangers of the battle-plain. 
Linked in one holy bond, their hearts have shared 

Defeat and triumph — ^yet they fought in vain ! 
Mute are they now — the night is fleeting fiwt. 
The calm and holy night — and must it be their last ? 

To-morrow — ah ! to-morrow, when the sun 

Pours down his beams upon the western wave. 
Their toils will be achiered, their haven won. 

Their throbbing hearts at rest within the grave ! 
And mom will find them resolute and proud. 

Shaming their foes by their undaunted mien. 
And, heedless of the insults of the crowd 

That throngs to gaae i^n their closing scene. 
Mounting the scaflfold, with the atead&st eye 
And firm, proud step of men who never feared to die ! 

A dark, dark doud hath settled on thy brow. 
Oh, haughty Gtordon ! but it is not fear ; 
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The voice of conscience^ busy with thee now^ 

Calls forth the mantling blush^ the burning tear ; 

And to thy heart come feelings long departed — 
The memory of childhood^s guileless day ; 

And youth^ the ardent and the open-hearted — 
Alas ! too soon its freshness passed away ! 

For thou didst bow thy knee at Folly's shrine^ 

And many a deed of vice^ and wasted hour^ were thine. 

But thou hast seen thine error^ — thou didst pray 

For pardon^ not before thy feUow-men, — 
There's One in Heaven more merciful than they^ 

To Him the sinner never comes in vain ! 
And lo ! the passion storm hath sunk to rest^ 

Gone is the torturing doubt^ the sullen mood ; 
With Faith and Hope, bright angels ! in thy breast, 

Thy haughty spirit chastened and subdued, 
Go forth, and tread the path thy Saviour trod, — 
The humble, contrite heart is ever near to God ! 

Far other thoughts are thine, oh, gentle Sage ! 

The votary of Science and of Truth, 
Mingling the wisdom of maturer age 

With the calm, trusting cheerfulness of youth. 
The favourite of monarchs, thou didst lead 

A blameless life alike in camp and court ; 
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And many a gentle word, and kindly deed. 

And hour of patient toil and pious thought, 
Rise on thy memory, and bring a power 
To strengthen and console in the last trying hour. 

Wrapped in his cloak the soldier takes his rest. 

His high, cahn forehead bears no sign of pain ; 
Death hath no terrors for that dauntless breast. 

That oft hath dared him on the crimson plain. — 
Guthrie ! thy name was dreaded by thy foe ! — 

To loyalty and honour ever true, — 
A peaceful conscience, an unclouded brow, 

A noble heart that falsehood never knew — 
Content to die if, dying, thou couldst bring 
Aid to the drooping cause of Scotland and her King ! 

And thou, the last, the youngest ! Worthy child 

Of Tulliebardine's old heroic line I 
Upon thine early years hath Fortune smiled. 

Honour and earthly grandeur, these were thine ! 
And oh ! what radiant dreams once filled thy breast, 

Dreams of high enterprise and deathless fame, — 
The waving pennon, and the martial crest, 

The patriot's ardour, and the hero's name — 
Eaglet, that fain wouldst soar to meet the sun. 
Thy bright career is closed, thy race is nearly run ! 
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Those TUiouB all have fkded — to thine eyes 

Large Bilent tears have unrensted come ; 
And o'er thy soul throng gentle memories. 

The household love, and all the joys of home ; 
The stately mother who hath heen thy guide 

In the bright paths of loyalty and truth ; 
The fair-haired sisters roring by thy side 

In all the happiness of early youth — 
Oh ! who will teach those gentle hearts to bear 
The first, the bitterest grief their brother may not share ? 

Long will they mourn thee, warrior ! They will keep 

A sacred place within their hearts for thee ; 
A hidden fount, too holy and too deep 

For other eyes, such shall thy memory be ! 
They mourn, but oh I not hopelessly — the fidth 

That nerves thy heart to bear its mortal throes. 
And cheers thee in the narrow vale of death, — 

Shall soothe their grief, and bid their souls repose 
Beneath the wings of Him, whose love hath given 
The hope to meet once more in His own glorious Heaven ! 

The day hath dawned at last ! The kingly sun 
Looks down upon the rippling ocean's breast. 

Lights up the floating clouds of vapour dun^ 
And with a halo gilds the mountain's crest. — 
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The city is awake ! From every door 

Stream motley groups with loud and ceaseless hum, 
And through the busy streets in crowds they pour. 

While sounds the clanging bell, the muffled drum — 
With joyous heart, and cold, relentless eye. 
Triumphant rebels haste to see the valiant die. — 

Soldiers^ arise ! the battle day is come — 

'Tis the last conflict, — arm, and meet it well ! 
Travellers, rqoice ! your bark is nearly home, 

Look back on earth, and bid its scenes fareweU ! 
Go forth, go forth as Christians ! breathe a prayer 

For those who mock ye as ye pass to die ! 
Gro forth, go forth as conquerors ! to wear 

A crown that fades not through eternity ! 
Man hath ordained for you a shameful doom. 
But Heaven's own glory shines around the Martyrs' 
tomb ! 



Apnl, 1853. 
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Thb Poet's Heart !— Tis a noUe tree, 

Whose quiyering leayes are stirred 
By the lightest breath of the summer air. 

By the sound of an idle word. 
On it the wild birds love to rest, 

And pour their cheerful song ; — 
But the storm-wind bows its stately crest. 

And the rain-drops linger long ! 

The Poet's Heart ! 'Tis a boundless sea. 

With an erer-restless ware — 
What stores of hidden treasure lie 
Shrined in each secret cave I 
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At times we hear impiusumed straiiu 
To which the stonns give hiith 

But many a glorioos dieam remains 
And can never be told on earth ! 

The Poef a Heart ! "Ks a changefid 

And varied tones it brings. 
The murmoring voioe of the distant sew,— 

The song that the robin sings,— 
The meny laugh of the child at play 

In some quiet woodland dell,— 
The dash of spean on a battle.^y,_ 

The toll of a funeral bell ! 

The Poef . Heart f 'Ti. a lute whose atring. 

Are swept by an angel's hand,— 
•Ti. a prisoned bird who spreads hi, win.. 

And pines tar the finest land,— ^^ 
TiB a burning .tar, whose meteor t«ck 

J>»**iea the gaxer's eye ; 

Now wrapped in the fidds of a A^a 
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""="* "» * crystal atreun 
Whose «ipid wrter, glide ^^ 

Through classic plains mad flowery ««^ 
In beauty and in pride- ^^ 
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Proud, when it rean iU crested waves. 
By the tempest lashed and driren — 

But lovelier fiur, when its calm, pure depth 
Gives back the smile of Heaven ! 



n»r/» yiiiy, !«:*:». 
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^iic6«gor's fast Wi\s\, 



James HocGregor, bod of Rob Boy, joined Prince Chvlie with all hih cUn. 
After the battle of Cnlloden, he escaped to France, where he lived, in great 
poverty, till 1754. Shortly before his death, he wrote to Mr. Drammond, begging 
he would send him a set of pipes, that he might hear ** a blast of the pipes before 
he died." 



My hown on earth are numbered all^ 

The damps of death are on my farow ; 
But let me — ^let me hear again 

A Highland pibroch ere I go ! 
And I will think I stand onoe more 

In the loved country of my birth — 
Thrice happy if^ in that blest dream^ 

My spirit wing its flight from earth ! 
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A weaiTj and heart-broken man. 
Wasted bjr poverty and woe, — 

I look upon my withered hands, 
And think — ^it was not always so ! 

For, onoe, my breast was void of care. 
My heart was light, my step was free, 

I wandered o'er the open heath. 

And life possessed no clonds for me ! 

I saw onr Monarch's standard wave 

In the wild valleys of the North ; 
And at the snmmons of their Chiefs, 

I saw the marshalled dans go forth — 
Alas ! I saw the English horse 

Ride o'er our weak and weary men. 
While hnndreds strewed the crimson tnrf — 

Oh ! would that I had perished then ! 

I lived — I livedo on foreign shores 

To wander long, nnUest, unknown ; 
To beg for alms from strangers' hands, 

And listen to the stranger's tone ; — 
To pine, in agony of heart. 

For Scotland's glens and mountains high. 
The gushing streams, the rowans green. 

That never more may bless mine eye ! 
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Now I am laid on bed of death, 

The sands of life are ebbing ftst ; 
Soon will this beating heart be still. 

Soon will the exile's griefs be past ! 
Strange^ dream-like forms around me throng, 

Seen dimly by my dodng eye ; 
Yet stiU my spirit wakes, to hear 

Old Scotland's mnsic ere I die ! 

Give me the pibroch that they played 

When first on Preston's field we stood. 
When the bright claymores flashed on high. 

And each was tinged with Saxon blood ! 
On, clansmen, on ! and spread dismay 

Through England's towns and castles high, 
Till erery southern cheek turns pale 

At the wild echo of your cry ! 

Nay ! wake a deeper, sadder tone ! 

It roused the echoes of the North, 
When from the mountains of their Sires 

Clan Alpine's sons went slowly forth ; 
And linger on each plaintive note 

Of that wild, melancholy strain — 
Clan Alpine's chieftain ne'er will rove 

Amid Lochaber's wilds again ! 
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Then raise a fitful dirge for me, 

A dirge of mingled pride and grief; 
And let them crj a coronach 

Meet for a haughty mountain Chief; 
And lay my bones in foreign earth — 

Alas ! the heather will not wave. 
Nor will the mountain eagle soar, 

Above MacOr^ior's nameless grave ! 



liiduntjHith, lOrA June, 185.1. 
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^t Sten of ^%It. 



AN INCIDENT OF THE CIVIL WAR IN SCOTLAND IN 16h9. 



Lord Murray he rode to the hall of his fiEithers^ 
He called on his vaBBals to arm for their lord ; 

But a frown on the brow of the peasant was gathered, 
And still in its sheath hung the warrior's sword. 

Then out spake dark Allan, an aged retainer. 
Bat ever the foremost at foray or chase ; — 

" Alas ! have I heard thee, the son of onr Chieftains, 
Call the children of Athole to shame and disgrace ? 

*' Lord Mnrray ! thy fathers were fiunons in story, 
Thongh gentle in peace, they were dreaded in fight. 

And the banner that proudly was reared by their soldiers 
Was ever unfurled in defence of the right. 
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" Oh ! turn from thy enron to follow their fiwtsteps. 
And arm for our oonntrjr, our King, and our fidth ! 

Look round on the danamen — their hearts still beat for 
thee, — 
Lead on — thejr wiU follow to glory or death ! 

" But, if honour and courage be dead in thy bosom. 
If justice and loyalty call thee in Tain, — 

Then return to our foes — ^let the traitors who sent thee 
Beware how they enter the Highlands again ! 

" Elsewhere let them seek to recruit their base armies, 
Advancing in falsehood a foreigner's claims — 

We serve the same God that our forefiithers worshipped. 
All Athole is ready to rise for King James ! " 

At the name of their monarch, each man doffed his 
bonnet, 

'Twas filled to the brim in the stream rolling by ; 
And each quaffed a health to the crownless, the exiled. 

With quick beating heart, and with proud flashing eye. 

Oh ! ne'er was the cup drained with purer devotion 
At banquets of princes, 'mid treasures of art ; 

And ne'er rose a shout more exulting, more fervent, 
Hum the cheer that burst forth from each lip, from 
each heart ! 
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Loud echoed that cry o'er the bleak^ rugged mountain. 
The wild Highland valley, the dark forest tree— 

'' Here's a health to our King, and may God long pre- 
serve him ! 
A health to King James, and to Bonnie Dundee ! '' 



BalH'VjHith, 4/A .7i//y. 18)3. 
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Dirge of Carlos (D'gomiell. 



Carlos auil Ju&n O'Donnell, the nous of * Spanish grandee of Irish extractioni 
whose ancestors were exiled for their fidelity to James the Second, serred under 
(he onlers of Zamalacarrvgxti in the campaiKn of 1883. Carios O'Donnell was 
mortally wounded in a skinuinh with the Chri»tinos, and died after some hours 
of int4>n^ suflcriof;. 



Thou art gone to the silent tomb, 
Oh ! bravest and best of our little band ! 
Thoa hast left us all for the shadowy land, — 

But we will not monm thy doom. 
For the sound that fell on thy dying ear 
Was thy comrades' joyous cheer ! 

We watched beside thy bed 
When thine eyes were closed, and thy hand was chill ; 
But the God of thy fathers was with thee still 

In that hour of mortal dread ; 
He had been thy GKiide ere youth was past, 
And He did not fail at last ! 
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Calmly thou deepest now ! 
Hushed is the voice that we heard in fight, 
Gk>ne is the glance^ like the eagle's bright, 

Pale is thy lofty brow^ 
And the blood-stained hilt of thy broken brand 
Hath dropped from thy nerveless hand ! 

To thy final resting-place 
We bear thee^ but not with anthems proud^ 
A peasant's doak must be thy shiond^ 

Son of a haughty race ! 
And the mossy turf of the hills be spread 
Above thy stately head ! 

We have laid thee in the grave ! 
And the roughest soldier hath shed a tear 
When the moonbeams fell on the early bier 

Of one so young and brave ; 
But thou to a happier land art gone. 
Oh ! bright and fearless one ! 



No mass for thee was 
But the God of Battles is everywhere, 
And He will receive the hurried prayer 

We breathed by thy narrow bed. 
Many an eye with tears was dim. 
When we gave thee back to Him. 
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Oh ! it is well with thee ! 
Thou hast passed from a world of strife and pai 
An angel's hand hath loosed thy chain. 

And set thy spirit free — 
Slumber in peace, thy rest is won, 
Hispania's noble son I 

No more, oh, never more ! 
When the bugles sound, and the armies meet. 
Shall we track the course of thy charger fleet — 

Soldier ! thy toils are o'er ; 
The voice of the cannon is loud and deep, 
But it will not break thy sleep I 

We shall miss thee from our band. 
With thy ready smile, and thy sparkling eye, 
With thy steadfast heart and thy courage high, 

And thine open, generous hand ! 
Fear never shadowed thy lofty brow. 
But who shall cheer us now ? 

We shall miss thee from our band. 
When we drive the foes from the battle plain, 
And bring back our rightful King to reign 

O'er a proud and happy land ! 
When the field is won, and Spain is fi-ee. 
Shall we not mourn for thee ? 
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Rest^ with thy well-earned fame^ 
Far from the tombe of thine ancient race ! 
Thy grave to ub is a holy place^ 

Carlos ! thine honoured name 
As a watchword long in our hearts shaU dwell- 
Young hero ! Fare thee well ! 
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Balnnguith, 7th July, 1868. 
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Soniuts 



ON SEEING WARD'S PICTURE OF MONTROSE ON THE SCAFFOLD. 



I. 



TuERE was a crowd in the old market-place. 

When on the scaffold stood the great Montrose, 
Alone, and circled by a thousand foes, 
Yet with the lofty bearing of his race ; — 
A lowering doud was spread on every fiM», 
The victim's only was serene and high ; 
And courage sparkled in his proud, bright eye, 
And smiled his lip with melancholy grace. 
Beneath the scaffold sat an aged man. 

And the wind played amid his silvery hair ; 
His trembUng lip poured forth an earnest prayer, 
While down his furrowed cheek the big tears ran — 
Well might he mourn ! for ne'er will Scotland see. 
Oh, great and gallant chief ! another son like thee ! 
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Ab^ when thick douds have veiled the midnight skv^ 
One dear^ bright star attracts our pensive gaze — 
So thy pure spirit^ in those evil days^ 

Shines forth in all its quenchless loyalty ; 

And History loves to paint thee^ wise and brave, 
With gentle heart, and high, enduring powers ;— 
And Poesy hath twined her choicest flowers 

In one bright wreath, to strew thine honoured grave. 

Well hath the sister Art, with magic skill. 

Recalled thy lustrous glance, thy noble form — 

Oh ! may thy spirit linger with us still. 

And rouse brave hearts to do as thou hast done. 

Watchful in peace, and fearless in each storm. 
Defend, like thee, the Altar and the Throne. 
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ON VISITING THE KUINS OF SiLTWOOD CASTLE, IN COMPANY OF SOM£ 

VERY DEAR FRIENDS. 



'Tis a loyely tpot^ 'tis a glorioua theme 
For the painter's art, or the poefs dream. 
Yon ancient fort, with its massive wall, 
Its broken archways and roofless hall; 
For Nature's brightest, loyeliest smile 
Lingers around the hoary pile. 

The ivy flings o'er each bastion high 

A veil of the richest tapestry, 

It twines round the halls where the pennons hung. 

Where beauty smiled when the minstrels sung. 

Where the feast was spread, and the masque was held, 

And warriors met in the days of Eld ! 



The gates of the dungeon are open now. 

And we gase firom the walls on the fields below, 
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The grass spreads its carpet of liying green 
In the broad dell where the moat hath been^ 
And the tall trees cast a pleasant shade 
Over the havoc that Time hath made. 
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Many a story those old walls know 

Of the great and the brave, long, long ago, 

When men on the ramparts kept watch and ward ; 

And haughty statesmen sat round the board. 

While, ^neath the gorgeous banquet-room. 

The captive pined in his living tomb ! 

Hushed is the sound of the vesper hynm, 

Gk>ne are the forms of the warders grim. 

The mitred priest, and the gallant knight, 

The rosy cheek, and the eye of light — 

Alas ! for the dreams of hope and power 

That have been laid low with that crumbling tower ! 



And have these desolate walls no speech ? 

Ah I read the lesson the ruins teach ! 

They warn us, never to put our trust 

In the world, or the perishing things of dust. 

For Life, with its thoughts and visions fair. 

Shall pass like the gray stones mouldering there ! 

Folkestone, Augtut Srd, 1853. 
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It was a balmy summer eve^ and cloudless was the sky. 
When, from the summit of the cliff, we watched the 

ships go by. 
All placid lay the mighty deep, hushed was the stormy 

gale. 
And the setting sun, with rosy light, had tinged each 

glittering sail. 
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The Outward Bound ! — Ah ! who shall tell the perils 

and the pain 
Their crews will meet in distant climes, across yon 

treacherous main ? 
How many a heart that 's bounding now, shall sink 

beneath the wave, 
Wlien masts give way before the storm, and none are 

near to save ! 
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And those who safely reach the port, returning o'er 

the foam^ 
Will they find no change^ no yacant place in the circle 

of their home ? 
WiU they bring again the cheerful hope, the prospects 

bright and gay. 
And all the high, exulting thoughts they bear with them 

to-day I 

But I have seen a nobler fleet, — ^a brighter, lovelier 

sight. 
When the church aisles were filled with youths and 

maidens dad in white, 
A shade of awe, of reverence, sat on each lifted 

brow. 
And trembling lips, with one accord, pronounced the 

solemn vow. 

Oh, many a fond and anxious heart was beating by 

their side. 
And loving prayers were made for them, the youthful 

and untried. 
Going forth to taste the bitter cup, to mingle in the 

strife. 
And bear the banner of their Lord through the thorny 

paths of life ! 
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O Thou, whose will the stormy winds, the raging floods 

obey, 
Our only Refuge, and our Guide in life's uncertain 

way ! 
Protect the helpless mariner from the fury of the sea. 
And bring each fragile human bark in safety home to 

Thee ! 



FolheMtone^ August, 1858. 
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THE -FOBTT-riVE." 



LioBT up the fire on mom and rock ! 

Let the beacon's kindling stur 
ProcUim the glad nem to the country round. 

And call &e clani to war ! 

Let the pibroch ahrill, o'er heath and bill 

Summon the martial train ; 
For the Stuart hath come to his father's land, 

Hia father*! croirn to gain. 

OloriooB deeda by our sirea irere wronght 
In each ragged Highland glen ; 

Bat there never were hearts more leal and true 
Than those of Charlie's men ! 
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Hurrah ! hurrah ! for the bold Colqnhoun, 

The soldier brave and true I 
He rode in the midst of a gallant band 

Against the Southron crew. 

On Preston's field the foe they met^ 
'T was a gallant sights I trow ! 

With their glittering arms^ and pennons gay. 
They made a goodly show ! 

And the fierce dragoons of Hanover, 

They swore an oath that day, 
They would tame the pride of the Highlander 

At the outset of the fray. 

Hark to that sound 1 hath the thunder burst 
On the mountain's distant waU, 

While the lightnings gleam through the lurid ( 
And the swollen torrents faiU, ? 

Oh ! deadlier than the tempest's rage. 
Or the mountain torrent's roar. 

Is the battle-cry of Scotland's dans, 
The fiash of her broad claymore ! 

A moment —and lo ! the foes were gone. 
And the field before them lay 
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Old Preston hath mounted his highest tower^ 
He looks o'er the land below. 

And long he waits, but he waits in vain, 
A trace of the coming foe. 



A solitary horseman 

Through the mazes of the town ; 
By his white cockade, and his eagle eye. 

He hath guessed the bold Colquhoun. 

Then a flush of shame and anger passed 
(Xer the brow of that veteran bold — 

'' I would not have been your chief to-day. 
For England's stores of gold ! 

'* I haye seen the flight of valiant men. 
When the well-fought field was won ; 

But I never yet saw a coward band 
Fly at the voice of one ! '' 
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The bold Colquhoun rides up and down, 
None dares to stay his course. 

But young and old come finth, to view 
The warrior and his horse. 



Many a bitter word and gibe 

Have they tar the German loon 
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And the Tery childnu clap tlieir hands, 

And cry " Speed thee, brave Colqnhoun ! 

He rideth east, he lideth west, 

Till, at an open door 
He reined his fiery barb, and spoke 

To a workman loyal and poor — 

" Oh ! make me a braw new snit," he criea, 
" A suit of the tartan green ; 

There will be blythe doings at Holytood, 
When the King oomes home again ! " 

Merrily laughed the bold Colqnhoun 
As he turned him to depart — 

And merrily laughed Prince Charhe's friends, 
With [m>nd and joyous heart. 

Bright was the glance of the noUe chief. 

The friendly crowds to view ; 
And he gazed on many a fair young foce. 

And he dofied his boonet blue. 

Oh ! the Issaies watched hit gallant gray. 

As he rode acroM the plain. 
And prayera arose to Heaven that night 

For Charlie and his men. 









Vain^ alas ! was each fervent wish^ 

And Tain each loyal prayer^ 
For the rising star that shone so bright 

Soon set in dark despair ! 

Long years have passed — the broadswords now 

Are covered all with rust^ 
And the skilful hands that wielded them 

Are mingled with the dust ; 

Yet^ in the long, dark, winter nights, 
When bright the home-fires blaze, 

And Mends beguile the twilight hours 
With tales of by-gone days. 

And old men talk, with grief and pride. 
Of their country^s past renown, — 

The wondering children love to bear 
The tale of the bold Colquhoun ! 
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Folkestone, \9th Sejpttmber, 1863. 
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How lovely ia the peaceful Sabbtth night ! — 

The dew hath sealed the Sowers, and rest is given 

To the hushed earth, while the bright lamps of Heaven 

Dance ronnd their Queen, the Moon, whose tremulous 

light 
Kisses the bosom of the restless sea. 

And the gray summit of the old ehorch tower. 
And all the slnmbering hills. A moomfiil dower 
Is thine, atar-crowned Night 1 for Memory, 
Opening her treasnzes with a gentle hand. 
Calls back pale visions from the spirit-laud 

Of withered hopes, and fiioidahips long gone byj — 
Yet, wrapt in pensive dreams, I love to stand. 
Watching the small white waves that on the strand 
Break with a wild, unearthly harmony 1 



Folkftotu, StpUmbtr I9th. 18sn. 
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FOUNDED ON A TALE IN THE EDDA. 







Stay, traveller, stay ! the winds are loud, 
And the stars are wrapped in a misty shroud ; 
The voice of the Kelpie, sharp and shrill. 
Is echoed back by the distant hill ; 
And far in the East bums the Northern light- 
There will be wild work on the earth to-night ! 
Pull thirty years are past, and more. 
Since first I dwelt on this rocky shore ; 
And ever, when strangers passed me by. 
Loudly I raised my warning cry. 
Telling of death and danger near ; — 
But woe is me ! for they would not hear ! 
The aged sire, whose locks of snow 
Told of long years of toil and woe^ — 
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The youth, whose gallant heart beat high 

With joy at the thought of perik nigh, — 

Onward they sped toward the sea-girt plain. 

But never, ah ! never returned again 1 

Come to my hut — 'tis low and small. 

But a cheerful spirit finds joy in all ; 

Ne'er have the feet of the houseleHs poor 

Tamed away &om the open door, — 

And many a weary, way-worn guest 

The ruddy gleam of my home-fire blessed. 

Best on yon couch of heather spread, 

^^lule the thunders of Heaven roll o'er thy head > 

And, till the cheerftil light of day 

Shines once more on thy distant way, 

And the sun's first beams on the mountaioa smile, 

I will tell thee the tale of the Spectre's Isle. 

There lived, in those dark and ancient days 

When the wooda were peopled with nymphs and fays,- 

When the warlocks, that in the dark caverns dwell. 

Bowed at the words of the Runic spell, — 

When each wind that sighed round the ocean shore 

On its wings some mystic wbispw bore, — 

When spirits rode on the moon's pale beam. 

And Niziea sang in each crystal stream, — 

There dwelt, 'tis said, on the Danish strand 

A Prince of strong and potent hand ; 
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When axes rang on the dinted shield 
In the stormy joy of the battle-field^ — 
Or when the chase^ ^neath the dnll gray sky^ 
Cer the snows of ages rushed swiftly by, — 
When mail-clad leaders, and princes, sate 
With the warrior priests, in stem debate, — 
Or when, by the torches^ ruddy gleam. 
The bright mead flowed in a sparkling stream, 
And the Skalds, in their wildly-cadenced rhjrme. 
Sang legends and lays of the olden time ; — 
In all proud scenes where a King should be, 
Never was monarch so great as he ! 



In the midst of an old and tangled wood. 
On a sloping mountain his castle stood ; 
The tall pines waved their branches dark 
Like the tossing spars of a stranded bark, 
When the wind, in the silent midnight hour, 
Sighed round the walls of the lonely tower, — 
Now, faint and low as an in&nt's wail. 
Or the closing words of some mournful tale, — 
Now, raging loud, while the tempest's roar 
Was echoed back by the sonnding shore. 
And in that fortress gray and wild. 
King Harold dwelt with his only child — 
As Skadi pure, as Gterda fair. 
Was Hilda, the maid of the golden hair, 
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With an eye of clear and radiant light. 

Like the doodleu aky of a flummer night. 

And a voice like a streamlet, murmnring low 

Through monj banka where the wild flowers grow. 

She dwelt in that old and gloom; hall 

"Where sword and spear decked each jutting wall. 

And the torch-light flashed on the nodding crest, — 

Like a gentle dove in the falcon's nest ; 

Or as ye have seen the woodbine creep 

Boond the crombling stones of some aged keep, 

Crowning the pile with a flowery wreath, 

Filling the air with its fragrant breath. 

And shedding a wild, yet mournful, grace 

O'er the rifted walls of the desert place. 

There went through the land a sudden cry, — 
" To arms ! to arms ! for the Norse are nigh ! " 
Their galleys are moored in the rocky bay ; 
O'er the barren heath and the monnttuns gray, 
Ye may track the course of the ruthless horde. 
By the withering trace of the flame and sword — 
And Harold is gone with his martial train 
To brave the foe on a distant plain. 

There came one night to the castle door 
A weary pilgrim, faint and poor ; 
Befiige be sought from the lawless band 
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That roTed throngli the midst of the startled land. 

They bade him rest by the warm hearth's light — 

Little they dreamed that weary wight 

Was Begner^ the chief of the pirate horde^ 

The mortal foe of their absent lord ! 

He sat with the bards, and heard them praise 

The god-Uke heroes of former days ; 

Many a tale could the pilgrim tell — 

Master was he of each secret spell. 

For he had sailed o'er the tideless sea 

That bathes the blue shores of Italy, 

Had roved through groves of citron flowers 

Where the bright birds dwell amidst fragrant bowers, 

And knew each lay of grief and crime. 

And each tender strain of that sunny clime. 

The maiden listened, with throbbing breast. 

To the wondrous tales of the stranger guest ; 

Listened and loved. — The dreaded ire. 

And the stem, proud heart of her warlike sire, — 

The friends who had cheered her lonely lot, — 

And the joys of home, — they were all forgot ! 

Fear, and pride, and duty fell. 

Lured by the magic of that sweet spell. 

And Hilda hath yielded in evil hour. 

Hath fled from her father's moss-grown tower. 

From the land where her joyous youth passed by. 

Cloudless and bright as the morning sky, — 
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With his tossing plume — and in his hand 

Glitters the hilt of his magic brand. 

By workmen^ not of mortal birth^ 

That blade was wrought in the depths of earthy 

Tempered in many an elfin cell. 

And charmed with a dark^ unholy spell. 

Woe to the soldier who feels it light 

On his arm, in the din of the stormy fight^ 

No leech may heal the deep wound made 

By the mortal stroke of that magic blade ! 

Now Hilda hath sought^ with weary feet. 

The dismal cave where the warlocks meet ; 

Trembling, she speaks the Runic word, 

And asks the fate of her warlike lord. 

And lo I a voice in the darkness came, 

And the strange tones thrilled through her startled firame, 

TiU it shook, like the quivering aspen trees 

When sighs through the wood the autumn breeze. — 

" For him who comes in peaceful show 

To rest in the castle of his foe. 

Sits at his board, yet in his heart 

Plants with foul hand a traitor's dart, — 

E'en though in fight he bravely fSidl, 

He hath no place in Odin's hall. 

When the fight is o'er on yon crimson plain, 

Regner must haste to the dark domain 
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Where, pent in deep ami joyless cells. 

The soul nnblest for ages dwells I " 

The maiden hears, she itandeth there 

Like a frosen statue of despair — 

There came no tear to her chill, blue eye. 

Fixed in its gase of agony — 

There came to her qoirering lip no breath. 

And on her brow stood the damps of death — 

But the trance of horror passed ere long, 

For the spirit that nerved her heart was strong. 

Agun she hath spoken the stem command, 

Again she hath summoned the wizard bond — 

With trembling limbs and drooping head, 

She hath learnt the words that can rouse the dead. 

The sea-mew screamed o'er the foaming wave. 

As she turned away from the dismal cave ; 

Alone, through the midnight she journeys on. 

Yet she amiles, for her perilous task is done ! 

Load rose the cry at break of day 

When the armies dosed in deadly fray, 

And the brooks that o'er the islet glide 

Boiled to the sea their crimson tide ; 

The bright sun set, and night came on. 

And the pale moon rose, ere the fight was done. 

And the few who were living bowed their head 

To rest by the side of the ghastly dead. 
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Avoke in her troubled heart once more. 

She spoke ; and the vaalted rockB *rotnid, 

And the hills, caught up the awful sound ; 

And from the turf, so damp and cold, 

Bose at a bound each Viking bold ; 

The axes rang, the spean were orossed. 

And on the air were the banners teased ; 

But when across the sky were drawn 

The rosy streaks of the coming dawn, 

Ere the young sun roae from the eastern main, 

The sleepers sank on the earth again. 

And Odin, moved in his realm above 

By the sorrowing might of human lore. 

Decreed that the spirits of all who fell ' 

Should start back to life at Hilda's spell, 

That the combat should rage on the haunted plain. 

And Regner be saved from the dark domain. 

Till the sons of evil rush swiftly by 

O'er the ghttering arch that spans the sky. 

From their glorious halls the gods be driven, 

And darkness brood over earth and heaven. 

Pass o'er the island, when morning's ray 

Lights up the waves and the feathery spray ; 

Nought but wild rocks and caverns high. 

And purple heath-flowers, meet the eye, 

And stony &&gment8 worn and gray, 

Rehcs of some fb^otten fray. 
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But woe to the mortal^ whose fioot pro&ne 

Dares to intrude on the moonEt plain ; 

Stout though his hearty and firm his hand, 

Nought can escape the £sttal brand 

That gleams in the monarch's spectral hand. 

Many, I tell thee, young and gay. 

Have rashly passed on that yenturous way ; 

But ne'er again, o'er the salt sea's foam. 

Have their footsteps turned towards their distant home. 

Their place is kept beside the hearth 

When old friends meet in social mirth. 

And prayers are said, and fond hearts yearn, 

And bright eyes watch for their return. 

Little they think their bones are laid. 

Careless alike of sun or shade. 

Of griefs warm tears, or firiendship's smile. 

In the mossy cairns of the Spectre's Isle ! 



Baln/tfjuitk, 11 th November, 1853. 
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E NEW SBIP WAS TO BE CALLED THE '■ DtJ»B.tR 



Not content with the numeiDiu vessels 

On your thoughts and attention that call. 
You are going to the launch of another, 

The largest and finest of all. 
And, instead of some foreign cognomen, 

Suggestive of rapine and war. 
We hear with delight jaa have chosen 

The gloriona name of Dunbar. 

Your friends all approve the selection. 

And heartily join in the prayer 
That her prosperous course on the ocean 

May repay your additional care ; 
Yet 't will greatly enhance all their pleasure 

If you add but one little word more ; — 
Do grant their petition, dear Unde I 

And call her the " Duncan Dunbar ! " 

Streatham, 2Wk Nuvanber, 1853. 
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Zit Songs 0f Swllanir- 



Oh, the soiigM — the mttt^n of HaHUnd ! they breathe 

of health aiul k'^^'^" 
Of wincLs that sweqi with eddying force o'er lake and 

foaming ftca, 
Green rowan* droojiing lovingly o'er many a tranqml 

And hills whofic niggnd Mide« are clad in heath and 
ladye-fem* 

The merry Nfmgfi of Scotland ! they made them on the 

braC; 
Where wild flowers bloom and yonng lambs ^pon 

through all the summer day — 
And when the snow is on the gnmnd, the peat fires 

burning bright, 
They sing them by the ingle-nooks, in the kmg, dark 

winter night. 
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The glorions songs of SootUnd I Doth not each heart 

beat high 
At thought of all the mighty deeds in the stimng 

timea gone by ? 
Heroes, vhose aim preserved their land from slarery 

and shame. 
And to each moantain path bequeathed the lostre of 

their £une ? 

The momniiil songs of Scotland I of widoired lore 

they ten— 
Of mothers weeping o'er the alun — of maidens' aad 

fitrewdl ; — 
Old clansmen monming the decay of some heroic 

line— 
Or exiles soothing broken hearts with lays of "Anld 

Lang Syne." 

The dear old songs of Scotland I across my heart they 

come, 
Blent with a thonsand memories of childhood'a lovely 



Friends, for whose kind qtproving glance my spirit 

thirsts in vain. 
Look on me with a changeless smile at each &miliar 

strain. 
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Oh ! blessings on the glorious land^ whose sons in 
proud array 

Maintained their fathers' warlike fame in many a 
deadly firay — 

And blessings on her native bards — ^the poor^ but noble 
throngs 

Who round her glittering claymore twined the death- 
less flowers of song ! 



Balnaguithf 2nd June, 1854. 
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I CHIISTKAS-DAY. 



Swift od the vieirleM wings of Time 

A year hath passed away ; 
The betla ring fortt^ a joyous chime, 
And smiling lips and merry rhyme 

Announce the festive day. 

Now parted friendB once more are joined 

By many a biasing hearth, 
With gifts of love, and wishes kind. 
And cordial greetings, all combined 

With Bounds of household mirth. 

A little offering we bring. 

Dear Uncle, on this day — 
Slight token of our grateful love. 
Though vain would every eCFbrt prove. 

Thy kindness to repay. 
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For thou, when storms overcast our sky, 

Hast been our constant friend, 
And when we talk of days gone by, 
Full many a pleasant memory 

With thy dear name must blend. 
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With saddened hearts, in foreign land 

Again we thought to roam, 
But thy kind word and generous hand 
Placed us, a glad united band. 
Within a happy home. 



May every blessing from^ above 

Around thy path be cast ! 
And we will pray, in fervent love. 
That each aacoeeding year may prore 
Still happier than the last ! 



Bdlnaguith, 25tA December, 1853. 
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A loAy wng, a joyotu lay. 

Should greet the hallowed moiu agaiit ; 
But vainly would my hand essay 

To wake a light and careless strain. 

For Memory sadly lores to trace 

Shadows and scenes of former glec^ 

Points to one dear remembered face. 
And eyes whose light no more we see. 

And, by that sigh of run regret. 
Thy heart, I know, is far away ; 

Though loving friends are round thee met, 
Thy thoughts are with the dead to-day. 

Earth hath no balm to dry the tear 
That flows beside the narrow tomb, 

No blessed hope the soul to cheer, 
Ko star to pierce the leaden gloom. 
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But He^ who sought this world of woe 
Our erring race to seek and saye, 

Proved every pang that mortak know^ 
And wept^ like jib, beaide the grave. 
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There's many a soothing promise given 
To heal the weary mourner's pain ; 

Faith lifts her gase to yon bright Heaven, 
And whispers, '' We shall meet again ! " 



Meet in a brighter, purer day, 

A lovelier world, a peaceful home. 

Where Sorrow's clouds have passed away. 
And change and Death shall never come ! 



Balnaguith, 2t>th December, 1853. 
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